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Don McKinney of True Magazine tells how to write nonfiction 


Plain Talk and Straight Answers 


What should you expect from your literary service ? 


When you pick a representative to appraise and market your writing, you 
should not settle for less than 


1. Prompt, honest, plain-talk appraisals, not high-flown literary 
criticism you can’t put to immediate use. 
Specific recommendations you can follow, whenever revision 
is called for. 
Steady submissions, accurate record-keeping, and periodté 
reporting, once your work is out to market. 
Free counseling on your related writing and selling problems. 
Refund of your handling fee on sale, when the 10°¢ commis- 
sion takes effect. 


Ot course, you’ll also want to be sure the service has years of experience in 
handling writers with similar problems, and has broad market contacts in 
America and overseas, which will help in the sale of your rights. You will want 
your representatives to stand in good stead with their clients, and to give you 
concrete advice when you need it. not empty flattery or generalizations. 


Is it too much to expect such detailed service in today’s writing world? 
Not at all. Here at Lambert Wilson Associates we give it every day of the week. 
In fact, we go an important step further: we guarantee submissions and reports, 
to prove we’re constantly working for your best interests—and to put your mind 
at case 

So, if you’re serious about sales—whether you are a newcomer or a long 
established professional—we’ll be delighted to hear from you. Why not sit down 
right now and write us about yourself, your interests and goals? And send us a 
manuscript or two, so that we can begin to help you sell. 


If vou can take plain talk and straight answers—we’re here to help! 


OUR THREE-WAY GUARANTEE TERMS 


(1) GUARANTEED SUBMISSIONS NEW WRITERS: Until we make your first sale. we 
must apply a handling fee of $5.00 per manuscript to 
We pledge that your manuscripts are being syste: 000 words; $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter; $10.00 = 
atically submitted where and when we tell you for scripts; $15.00 for boo 
plays of all lengths 
(2) AUTOMATIC PROGRESS REPORTS ° cover costs of reading 
ET's tion and marketing 
L refunded on sale from 
commission 


idditign to our regular correspondence, we send 

per ic submission reports listing dates and 
publishers plus any special comments, so that you +pArk 

keep up-to-date, free to work on other projects 
e 


can 
while we look after your present interests 


, PROFESSIONALS: Write us 


ppovt about your recent sales for 
(3) CONDITIONAL REFUD AGREEMENT 
lf we fail to sell any manuscript you submit to us 


straight commission handling 
and you or your agent later sell it at not less than Free Booklet 


two cents per word to any non-subsidy publisher Our brochure discusses the lite 
within ong year of our returning it to you, we wil! ary life and your opportunities in 
gladiy refund double your handling fee t. Send for a free copy now 


* “ 


LAMBERT WILSON ASSOCIATES 


8 EAST 10th STREET ° NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


SPONSORS OF THE ANNUAL $500.00 LAMBERT WILSON COLLEGE WRITING AWARD 
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“Smoking Break” 
Dear Editor: 


I read with considerable interest and amuse- 
ment Charles Willeford’s letter concerning the 
“Smoking Break,” which he has described so well 
in the Feb. WD. Presented in this unnecessary de- 
tail, it does seem ludicrous, indeed. 

But please, Mr. Willeford, do not class all 
writers as one such mercenary lot. No doubt, there 
are those of us who would use such conniving 
schemes as you suggest. However, there are those 
whose forte is the descriptive interlude. We use it, 
and not merely to add words and potential mone- 
tary value to our work. Nor do we use it merely 
to provide a break in the action. 

There are writers who, like myself, feel that the 
descriptive interlude creates a definite impression 
on the reader. It can provide a unique impression 
which can be remembered after the story itself has 
been forgotten. A bit of atmosphere, a passage of 
particularly eloquent description—these can set 
a story apart. Of course, I concede, Mr. Willeford, 
it must be vivid, intense, artful description, not full 
of trivialities, banalities, and cliches. 

Nevertheless, we object, Mr. W., when our ulti- 
mate purpose is misconstrued. So, with the smell 
of stale cigarette smoke hanging heavily over my 
head, and my ashtrays, like yours, overflowing with 
butts, I rest my case. 

Joyce W. ALLEN 
5721 Bellona Avenue 
Baltimore 12, Maryland 


Limited Free Photo Source 


Dear Editor: 

We have recently received a number of letters 
addressed to Miss Ann Schwager, Picture Libra- 
rian, requesting photographs under conditions 
which we cannot grant. These inquiries resulted 
from a notice published in WritER’s Dicest. 

We do have photographs on a limited number 
of subjects and lend prints directly to publications 
on a 30-day basis only. 

Don Parry 

Development and Public Relations 
Division 

State Office Building 

Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Author! Author! 
Perfect typist, too! 
Or so it appears with 


Eatons Corrasable Bond 


You can forget typing worries with 
Eaton's Corrasable Bond Typewriter 
Paper because Corrasable erases without 
a trace. A pencil eraser is all you need — 
typing errors vanish into thin air; no 
telltale smudges remain. 

Get your MSS. off to a perfect start. 
Send 25¢ for a generous sample of 
Eaton’s Corrasable Bond... enough for 
7500 words. baie 

- y hee: 
CORRASABLE BOND 
Made only by Eaton y 


Erases Without a Trace 


/ 
eeeeeeeeoeoeae sed’ 


EATON PAPER CORPORATION — = 
Dept. AC-48, Pittsfield, Mass. 

I'm enclosing 25¢: please send me a 25-sheet 
sampling packet of Corrasable Bond. 


Name 





Street 





City Zone. State 


Tue Warrer’s oy East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by, the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35c pe copys 


50 per year. Vol. 40, No. 4. Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








SOUTHWEST WRITERS CONFERENCE 


Meet other writers.... Talk shop... . Consult 
editors . . . . Contact publishers . . . Sailing, 
Luncheons, Cocktail-Teas, Autograph Parties. 


$1,000 in cash prizes. 
Mss. returned with comment 


June 4-7, 1960 


Contact Director Dee Woods for contest 
308 Katherine Drive, Corpus Christi, Texas 








Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because.... 


's | we pay for your whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


| we guarantee a report within two weeks 


mo story is a contest entry 


s | our minimum annual contest awards 

total $10,275 . . . but in 1959 we paid out 
$14,237.50 in prizes and bonuses over and 
above word rates 


Ss | in addition to contest prizes, each story is 
eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


We'll award our new writer prize ($1,000) each 
year to a writer who makes her first sale to us 
in that year 


Ey MODERN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate .. . then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 
real prizes! 

send a postcard to 

Henry P. Malmgreen, Editor 

MODERN ROMANCES, 750 Third Avenve, N. Y. 17 for 

full details of the above fabulous offers. 











The Light on Last 
Year’s Christmas Tree 


Dear Editor: 


Congratulations on the attractive December 
issue of Writer’s Dicest and its interesting con- 
tents. I was particularly pleased with the article 
“Here Are 101 Free Picture Sources” for it solved 
an immediate problem for me. Also, many thanks 
for the hundred and one other ways in which WD 
has been helpful. 


Mrs. Harry E. Potter 
601 First Street 
North Muskegon, Michigan 


Dear Editor: 

What a beautiful, beautiful, harmonious, poetic 
flow of words from the clutched pen and yellow 
scratch pad, from the mind and heart, from the 
soul, surely, of Helga Sandburg. Quickly I made a 
note for my husband to get me at least one of her 
books for Christmas and I know it will be the most 
treasured gift of all. 


Mrs, Juiz SOLEM 
2624 North 71st Street 
Wauwatosa 13, Wis. 


Bonus For Writers 
Dear Editor: 


The January WD included five scholarships 
offered by the University of Oregon. There are 
several others that might also interest your readers. 

These particular five happen to be earmarked 
for entering freshmen who are graduates of Oregon 
high schools and who have shown exceptional 
promise as journalism students. At the more ad- 
vanced levels we have a number of other sub- 
stantial awards, including the following: 

Crown Zellerbach Foundation Scholarships in 
Journalism—two $500 awards, juniors, seniors and 
graduate students eligible. 

In addition, we have several other tuition schol- 
arships, a number of cash prizes and a substantial 
loan fund. 

Cuartes T. DuNCAN 
Dean, University of Oregon 

School of Journalism 
Eugene, Oregon 


Writer’s Club 
Dear Editor: 

There are some vacancies in our membershif 
because of death and the moving away of members 
If anyone who is a worker and trying to get ahead 
with his writing is interested in joining the 
Author’s Workshop, will he (or she) please con- 
tact me. Please, only those living in Boston or its 
vicinity, apply. 

Mrs. S. C. TraecpE, President 
Box 255 
Stoneham 80, Massachusetts 
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Who says your baby isn’t as good as any other? This is why we handle all brain children—and in our 25 
years we have handled thousands and thousands—with TLC*. Sometimes we change the formula. Sometimes 
we recommend therapy; whenever possible we give an ARt shot; or TV; or MB§; or SS**. But what we 
like most of all is to let you know that your baby is clear of eye, sound in wind and limb, and ready to make 
its own way. 


A good many such lusty healthy infants, primed by the ALF-TLC have gone out in the world and made 
their parents very, very proud. They have appeared on the lists of the best hard cover publishers, the best 
soft cover publishers, under the most respected motion picture symbols, in magazines where, according to 
statistics, every full page is seen 29 million times. Some of them have become famous, some are household 
names and expressions, some have hundreds of thousands of devoted followers. One prodigy brought its 
proud parents $9,000 every week for a year. 


* Tender Loving Care + Anti-Rejection t Taboo Vaccine 
§ Market Booster ** Slanting Shot 


A few places where our babies have done us proud: The Ladies’ Home Journal, Saturday Evening Post, 
Redbook, Reader’s Digest, Coronet, Esquire, Sports Afield, Outdoor Life, Argosy, Adventure, Ellery Queen 
(first prize winner), This Week. Among the book publishers: Simon & Schuster, Doubleday, Dutton, Dodd- 
Mead, Crowell, Harper’s, Norton, Prentice-Hall, Putnam, Lippincott, Messner, Macrae-Smith, Knopf, Chilton, 
Dell, Gold Medal, Pocket Books. Foreign: Macmillan, Heinemann, Gallimard, (and firms in Norway, Sweden, 
Holland, Germany, Italy, Spain, Japan, Australia and South Aemrica). The entertainment world: Maurice 
| Productions, MGM, U-I, 20th Century Fox; and a cross-section of TV from westerns to psychological 
ramas. 


If you have the normal parental affection for your brain child you might entrust it to us. We'll know what 
to do with it and what’s more we'll show you how to do things for yourself. When you send me your first 
scripts, be sure to tell me about yourself as my selling authors did; the information will pay off in all categories: 


BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your 
expense. Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to 
editors. Fee refunded from commission. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commission or fees. I prefer commis- 


sions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. 
TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AU- 
GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 
i$ not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
salable—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your 
future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsal- 
able, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in 
line with your talents. Fee refunded from commission. 


PROFESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 worth of general magazine material, or a book to a legitimate pub- 


lisher, during the past year, I can work with you on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your sales, short story or book, 
or both, and we’ll get on with the business of career building. 


A.L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 








June 1, 1960 
is the closing date for the 


HARPER $10,000 


Prize Novel Contest 


Any unpublished novel in the English language 
is eligible. No entry form is needed. But each 
manuscript must be accompanied by a letter 
stating that it is submitted for the contest and 
has never been published in book form. The con- 
test opened June 1, 1959, and will close June 1, 
1960. In order to be eligible, a manuscript must 
be received in the offices of the publishers by the 
end of the business day on the closing date. 
The Judges: 

SAUL BELLOW 

Author of 


Henderson The Rain King, 
The Adventures of Augie March, etc. 


JOHN K. HUTCHENS 
Daily book critic of the New York Herald Tribune 
EUDORA WELTY 
Author of 
The Ponder Heart, Delta Wedding, etc. 
Send manuscripts or write to: 
The Harper Prize Novel Contest 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd St., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 








Since 1926 


BREAD LOAF 


Writers’ Conference 
First founded and still the first 


AUGUST 17 to 31 
Director: 


John Ciardi 


Poetry: 
David McCord, John Frederick Nims 


Fiction-Nonfiction : 
Bernard Asbell, Allen Drury, Nancy 
Hale, Louis Koenig, William Raney, 
William Sloane 

Juvenile Literature : 
Eunice Blake 


Special Lecturers : 
Robert Frost, Theodore Morrison, 
William Hazlett Upson 


BREAD LOAF 
Writers’ Conference 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Middlebury 19, Vermont 














Who Do You Think You Are—Hemingway? 
Dear Editor: 


Last year, a friend and I, neither of whom had 
ever written for publication before, collaborated on 
a book-length mystery story. It was accepted by the 
first publisher to whom we sent it, came out last 
February and we've long since spent the money 
received. This past summer I sold another one. 
This was a solo effort, a little better than the first, 
since I was able to apply some of the things I’d 
learned while writing the first one. I am now work- 
ing on a third book. This one I think I will actually 
be proud of. I have become facile enough in my 
own field to make the rules work for me rather 
than the other way around, and the bones don’t 
show as much. 

In answering a letter from another friend, who 
has always displayed a talent for writing, but never 
seems to be able to turn out anything marketable, 
I discovered what had been my own problem until 
recently. There is an inverted snobbism attached 
to people who have folders full of unsold and often 
unsubmitted manuscripts; whose excuse is that 
there just isn’t a market for their type of stuff. 
They exude superiority over friends whose writing 
is limited to letters, speak knowledgeably with their 
unpublished colleagues and creep into the wood- 
work when they meet an honest-to-God author. 

The first thing to face up to is that you cannot 
call yourself a writer until some editor is willing to 
gamble and publish your manuscript. Esoteric 
writing that is not of interest to anyone else is no 
more than an emotional diary. The cure: find a 
type of writing that you, yourself, enjoy reading 

(whodunit, short story, romance, gutsy realism) 
and study it. Once the mechanics of the thing be- 
come apparent through the story, try your hand 
at it. 

The next thing for the unpublished writer to do 
is to appraise what he has written. It is understood 
that it is his best effort. However, that does not 
make it the best of its type. Once the embryonic 
author realizes that just because he’s sweat blood 
over a story it doesn’t mean that it will be a 
deathless classic, half the battle is won. Now is the 
time to say to yourself that this is a beginning; 
passable, perhaps, but only a first, faltering step in 
a trade where there are a few geniuses and many 
hard-working craftsmen. 

Step three entails a careful study of potential 
markets, and here is where the biggest pitfalls lie. 
The top publishing houses and magazines are en- 
ticing. They pay more and it’s much more satis- 
factory to be able to say, “my publisher, Harper’s 
or Simon and Schuster,” or any one of a dozen 
others. There is only one minor trouble. A series 
of rejections often leads to the manuscript’s being 
relegated to the bottom desk drawer, and then you 
can’t say that lovely phrase, “my publisher,” at all. 

Face the facts. You’re practicing. Your first few 
attempts, if you’ve learned the rules and written 
something adequate, may be acceptable to a 
smaller house, with a less discriminating audience. 
The thing to do now is to find several of them, 
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read a good selection of their offerings and try to 
discover the one that publishes what most closely 
resembles your own efforts. You may sneer a little 
at someone else’s fumbling, but try to read your 
own writing in the same light. 

If your manuscript is accepted, it’s the biggest 
incentive for improvement you can have. Rejection 
slips are part of the game, admittedly, but why 
ask for them? Give your manuscript a chance; 
don’t let it become dog-eared from going the 
rounds of houses that won’t touch it, and then 
send it on, obviously in desperation, to a smaller 
or less important house. 

If you’re a beginner, admit it to yourself, if to 
no one else. After a year of piano lessons, a child is 
thrilled to play at his teacher’s recital. He doesn’t 
expect to start at Carnegie Hall. Do you? 

Rostyn Hastincs 
Hanibal, New York 


Lyrics Market 


Dear Editor: 

As publishers of music—both sacred and secu- 
lar—we are in special need of lyrics which can be 
set to music by our composing staff. We are in 
need not only of original lyrics—both sacred and 
secular—but also of translations of foreign tongue 
folk songs, such as German or French. 

We pay standard rates per line for any lyrics 
that are accepted. The sacred lyric must be Cath- 
olic. Lyrics may be submitted to: 

World Library—Spire Editions 
1846 Westwood Avenue 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


Poetry Market 


Dear Editor: 

Readers of your “Forum” may be interested in 
learning that I am again editing The Lyric for an 
indefinite number of issues, beginning with the 
Summer, 1960, issue. (I edited The Lyric for four 
quarterly issues in 1957-58.) 

I am collecting manuscripts now. Please, noth- 
ing over 32 lines (preferably shorter), no free or 
“beatnik” verse, no spring-time erotic outbursts 
with utter disregard for rhyme or reason, little if 
any blank verse, and a limited number of sonnets 
(every poetry editor has to be careful, or he will 
be swamped with sonnets, a deservedly popular 
form). 

What I should like is poems stressing content 
(and technique), a pleasing variety of subjects, 
and a fresh, wholesome (but not preachy—in fact, 
I used very few religious poems during my former 
incumbency, and those showed superb and re- 
strained technique ) outlook. Poems can be original 
without dripping in gore or gloom. Even some pure 
fantasy, if delicately and lyrically handled, would 
be welcomed. My reports on MSS, barring unusual 
and unforeseen contingencies, are fast and decisive. 

The Lyric 

Rosert AVERETT, Editor 

Box 8860, University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


How you can join the 


BIG-MONEY 
WRITERS 


NOW ... you can get a practical, realistic book 
on writing for a living ...a k written not in 
an ivory tower or a classroom—but in the market- 
place! Every writing problem of the professional 
as well as the beginning writer is covered, from 
basic study and research, through plot and char- 
acterization, to dollars-and-cents hints on how to 
make your work saleable! 


THE WRITER’S CRAFT 


by Frederic A. Birmingham 
former editor of Esquire 


With the help of almost 100 famous 
contemporary authors, Mr. Birm- 
ingham has put together a book 
w we sincerely believe to be 
the most valuable ever published 
on the craft and the business of 
writing for a living. Reading it is 
like sitting down with each of a 
hundred great professionals while 
he shows you the how and the why 
of his style and technique. 


“Practically every writing problem 
is squarely faced.”” 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch FREE 
St. Louis, Mo. 30-DAY TRIAL 


‘*. . . this book is for you. It covers every angle of the craft 
and the advice is by top people.”’ 





St. Paul Dispatch 
St. Paul, Mian. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


@ how to write your way—and SELL @ techniques and 
markets for personality pieces @ how to write factual pieces 
and articles @ how to create vivid characters @ techniques 
of the short story and the short-short @ what makes an 
editor buy @ how to work with agents @ making your 
research pay off @ ae ag | plagiarism, ron invasion of 
privacy @ writing for the fertile field of le papers 


YOU GET HELP FROM AUTHORS LIKE: 


Conrad Aiken Bob Considine Will Oursler 
Carl Carmer Paul Gallico 7 ~~ 
Bennett Cerf Thomas Mann egg di —_ 
Stuart Cloete Ogden Nash Leland Stowe 
John Dos Passos Sean O’Casey Robert Ruark 


READ 30 DAYS FREE! Send no money now! Judge the book 
for yourself. Simply mail the free-examination coupon below. 





HAWTHORN BOOKS INC., Dept. WD-460 

Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 

Please send me THE WRITER’S CRAFT for 30 days free 
examination. At the end of that time I will either remit 


$4.95, plus postage, in full payment, or return the book and 
owe nothing. 








EE -sh56a a abawe kode teosddeeaspvedasiaehen etkneemasee 

SIN 's x annus cdi a ostaa sonsseababa emai dekeiiad 
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SAVE! Enclose $4.95 and we'll send the book postpaid. 
rm and ~ By privileges 











Third Annual 


WRITERS 
CONFERENCE 


of the 
PORTLAND (ORE.) 


SUMMER SESSION 
August 1-12, 1960 


Third annual Portland Summer 
Session WRITERS CONFER- 
ENCE is an opportunity for 
writers, teachers of writing and 
literature, and others to study 
with successful writers in their 
special field of interest. 











WORKSHOP DIRECTORS 


PCRS PER EEN CC Fiction 
Rolfe Humphries . Poetry 
Evelyn Sibley Lampman..... Juvenile Writing 
Rea TANGY 6. cc cccsvevws Non-fiction 


and Conference Director 


The Conference stresses the creative 
process and the problems facing the 
writer in marketing his talents. Criti- 
cism of work in progress will give con- 
ferees an evaluation of their abilities. 
An analysis of markets will help to 
locate desirable outlets for their work. 


Three hours graduate or undergraduate 
credit, or for non-credit. Two-week 
tuition, $50; one week, $35. 








For details or registration materials, 
write: 


ROBERT J. GRIDLEY 


Coordinator of Workshops 
Portland Summer Session 


Box 1491, Portland 1, Oregon 


Authorized by the 
Oregon State Board of Higher Education 











Win Prizes! 


Dear Editor: 

Until June 30. 1960, several -contests offering 
valuable prizes will be conducted by NYCON- 
the New York Convention Committee of the Na- 
tional Contesters Association. 

Free details of these contests are available on 
request, without obligation. Send your name and 
address on a postal card to: 

NYCON 
Box 66, Madison Sq. Sta. 
New York 10. N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

Cash awards will be given for the best in fiction. 
poetry and features in the Spring Contests con- 
ducted by the Arkansas Writer’s Conference. These 
contests and the conference are open to writers 
from all states. Bulletins containing rules of the 
contests and the amounts of the awards are avail- 
able. The deadline (postmark) for getting manu- 
scripts in the contests will be May 1, 1960. 

ANNA NASH YARBOROUGH 
510 East Street 
Benton, Arkansas 


I’m Published! 


Dear Editor: 

To all my many writing friends who have fallen 
out of touch these last few years: It can be done! 
After fifteen years of pounding a typewriter, | 
have finally made my first sale: an original paper- 
back novel to Monarch! 

During the second week of October I mailed in 
a check for a renewal of my subscription to Writ- 
ER’s Dicest. The following day I received the 
book contract to sign, along with one of Scott 
Meredith’s succinct notes. The next day I got the 
book back with a critique and suggested massive 
revisions. And a three-week deadline, shortened 
by ten days coast to coast mail time. I was stunned. 
It was impossible; it couldn’t be done. But it 
could. And it was. Those fifteen years of writing 
night after night paid off. Without that discipline 
and experience I could never have done it. I would 
never have met the demands of the contract. Then 
I received the last word: Monarch has accepted 
the revisions and will publish it. 

To all those writers who have worked so long 
and hard in a seemingly hopeless cause: There is 
only one way to learn how to write: Write! I know 
this advice has been repeated so often it has be- 
come a cliche but it is the one great truth, None 
of those hours spent writing are wasted. Believe 
me, I know! 

The book will be published sometime between 
now and next fall. It is not the Great American 
Novel which we all hoped to write when we were 
young and gay but it is a beginning. And The 
Novel is still there, somewhere deep in the recesses 
of my mind. Someday, maybe! 

CLayton MatTHEws 
744 Silverlake Blvd. 
Los Angeles 26, California 
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This Is For YOU... AT. LAST! 


The New, PROVED, Concept 


In Writing Career Training 





Compare The Significant Advances and The Intelligent Integration of NYS 
Work With Any Training Available Anywhere At Any Price. We Urge You 
To Make The Comparison. 











If you are serious about your writing and careful about how you spend your money, you will be inter- 
ested in this proven development—TOTAL TREA TMENT—a genuine teaching triumph. 


For the past four years only NYS students have known about T.T., which has proved itself beyond 
even our expectations. And now is the time for you, too, to profit by it. 


T.T. teaches fiction and non-fiction writing by combining the two. Up to now courses have been sepa- 
rate; you studied either fiction or non-fiction, or first a fiction course and then a non-fiction course. T.T. 
trains you thoroughly in both fiction and non-fiction at the same time—and for very good reasons 
which we cannot list in this brief space. But one very good reason is the market—and another is the 
success of NYS students whose names you see constantly in the magazines, and on book covers. 


DO YOU NEED COMPLETE TRAINING? AS TIMELY AS TOMORROW'S NEWSPAPER 
The answer is yes and we have proved it by : But the fiction, non-fiction, and television as- 
naar ‘ signments are only the beginning of what you 
25 years of successful training of selling receive. You receive two great books on writing; 
authors. Snip courses—a snip here and a snip a standard market guide; plus a year of profes- 
} : sional marketing service after you complete 
there, will, even if you add them together, your assignments. 
=r . 2. You work with active writers and editors. 
allow you no continuity, and will cost you 3. You work with writers who, through their per- 
far more than NYS which gives you com- sonal contact with editors, work with tomor- 
7 — A tin hh acti fi row’s requirements in mind! 
plete training, and (in the opinion of its stu- 4. You work with a leading nationally recognized 
dents ) far more for your money than any literary agent whose business is today’s sales— 
ss i ‘. but tomorrow’s market requirements and to- 
other course available. NYS is a serious morrow’s sales too! 
course in professional writing, in fiction, | >- Remember, you invest to make money. You 
: enroll in a course in order to sell your material 
non-fiction and TV. and to make money. 





We Teach You To Write Stories And Articles And Then We Help You Sell Them! 


Your salable NYS scripts will be marketed for you on a professional (10%) basis by a nationally 
known literary agent who works closely with NYS students. 











You Can Earn While You Learn! {~~~ SEND THIS COUPON TOoDAY"~~~~"! 
Dept. 656 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 





1. Two Saturday Evening Post 
sales for NYS students. Valuable 


, Instruction 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
2. Over 700 sales to leading Book Free 
markets (we started selling | rn. tee toox Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet WRIT- 
for her before she was fin- | curan, Se ING FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER, which will tell 


me about NYS training I can take at home and on my 


ished with the course). WELL- PAYING own time. 


CAREER will be 
of much value to 


3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday | %2%. ,,%* 7 be 


‘ sent to you with- DE crisis Seeane pica veeendeeeersavedevan 
Evening Post, two books — out any obliga- _— 
and a major book club | by this tone es. 
choice — all for one NYS | tablished and suc Address 
cessful course. 
graduate. Just fill out and 
return the coupon 








These are examples; NYS grad- 
wates sell to all lucrative pub- 


lishing markets including the top magazines and 
book publishers. 





Licensed by the State of New York 
(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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UNIQUE WRITERS' COLONY TRAINING 
PRODUCES SALABLE MANUSCRIPTS 
For teacher-at-elbow assistance why not live at my 
Writers’ Colony? June 1-December. Any length of time. 
Experience this stimulating meeting of minds amidst 
beautiful surroundings. Established 1938. Also: 20 years 
in my Chicago studio. Mail coaching. Boston classes. 
MILDRED |. REID WRITERS’ COLONY 
Contoocook, New Hompshire 





Ninth Annual Mid West 
Silver Lake Writers Conference 
Oak Haven, Fairmont, Minnesota 
July 13-17, 1960 
Topics: Novel, Juvenile, Poetry, Fiction, Non-Fiction. 
Leaders: [wo Juvenile editors, also 
Dickson, Millers (2), Coleman. 
Poetry Prize Contest, Work Scholarships Available. 


Address Director address above. 








YOU NEED THESE BOOKS 


**How to Secure Copyright". Essential lawyer-written, 
lawyer-approved manual of writer’s ry rights. Tells 
re what you may and may not copyright, how to avoid 

sing your rights and ideas, discusses Public Domain, 
plagiarism, international copyright, etc. $1.00 postpaid. 


“Travel Writer's Passport'’. Unique and complete 
guide to the travel market. Lists magazines and news- 
papers using travel stories, editorial requirements, rates 
paid, sources of information, travel book publishers, etc. 

1.00 postpaid. 


Special Offer: Both books for $1.75! 
Order today. Send check or money order to: 
MARTIN A. GROSS 


P.O. Box 3021 
Grand Central Station New York 17, N. Y. 








Fifth Annual 


NEW YORK CITY 
WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 
AT WAGNER COLLEGE 


July 12—July 22 


The Writers’ conference in the center 
of the publishing world. 


Gorham Munson, Director; Charles An- 
goff, Nonfiction; James Baldwin, Novel; 
Hallie Burnett, Short Fiction; Barthold 
Fles, Juvenile Writing and Marketing; 
H. R. Hays, Drama; Wilbert Snow, Poetry. 


For brochure, write: 
Sec'y, NYC Writers’ Conference, 
Wagner College, Staten Island 1, N. Y. 
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To Give Or Not To Give, Questions 
Dear Editor: 


In the October 1959 issue of WriterR’s Dicesrt, 
Robert Osterman lists ““Ten Commandments” for 
Religious Writers. The fourth commandment is 
“Do not Preach.” He states that the clergy only 
can give answers! 

Shades of Charles Dickens! It is a fact that all 
writers, poets and playwrights preach! This writer, 
poet, and playwright preaches and means to preach 
as long as she lives. She hereby proclaims the right, 
the inalienable right of each writer upon the earth 
to preach. The strong desire to preach is the mak- 
ing of all good writers. Writers have always given 
answers. 

Is the clergy so infallible? Are they alone able? 
This was not so in Dicken’s day and it is even less 
so today. Mr. Ostermann says that the editors 
of religious publications believe that “‘some of the 
subscribers do not even know the answers.” This is 
undoubtedly true, so why not give them the ques- 
tions, then the answers? Is this not the duty of 
editors and the clergy? 

It is possible that in 

THE BEGINNING 
Far out in space, a dust cloud formed! 
Out of the dust, a blade was borned! 
Out of dark, a light shone true! 
In the warm light, a life sprang new! 

The International Geophysical Year taught us 
that bringing the metals, minerals and stones to the 
Earth’s surface, while adding more and more 
weight to its surface by over-population is making 
our mysterious world grow smaller. There are too 
many people, everywhere. 

Much of this very real threat to all humanity 
can be laid directly at the door of religion and 
religious editors. 

Will the dust and metals from this small planet 
start the slow process of Creation all over again? 

Nature, the left hand of God, in her infinite 
wisdom maintains perfect balance in all forms of 
plant and animal life until Man enters the picture. 
Man learns to control his environment and proves 
himself capable of controlling all forms of life, ex- 
cept himself. 

This makes him The Great Destroyer, who will 
at last destroy the Earth upon which he lives. 

The clergy, taxed with the undeniable need for 
change, always takes refuge in the statement, “The 
people would never stand for such preaching.” 
How do they know? The people stand for any- 
thing. The time has come to tell the unvarnished 
truth. 

This writer understands fully that the clergy 
is with us always, and that is the way it should be. 
Without them, we would be more miserable than 
we are. 

Theirs is a heavy responsibility. If they are wise, 
they will accept answers from writers or any other 
persons, then pass them along to the public. How 
wonderful it would be if the Catholic clergy now 
pushed birth control as hard as it once did. 

Think how useless underground shelters will be, 
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gold or Ph.D’s, when the Earth reels and falls from 
orbit because of the weight of the people! How 
silly are the National and Race questions com- 
pared to this one. How stupid the desires for more 
gold and more pleasure when we think of this very 
probable End Of The World! 


TREIVA JEAN REED 
R.R. 1, Box 640 
Mesquite, Texas 


Dead Market 
Dear Editor: 


The StateEN ISLANDER MAGAZINE is no longer 
being published (as of May 1, 1959). The Post 
Office was advised at that time to return all manu- 
scripts to the senders. The editors sincerely regret 
the expense and inconvenience placed on the 
writer. 

To all those who contributed articles, short 
stories and cartoons, and whose material was not 
even opened, we wish to explain that reasons 
beyond the control of the editors were the 
cause. Without the free-lance writer, the STATEN 
IsLANDER MaGAZINE could not have stayed in 
business for as long as it did. 

Plans for a more stable magazine are now under 
way, and any writer wishing to correspond with 
the executive editor of the STaTEN ISLANDER 
MaGaZINE in regard to that now defunct publica- 
tion, or the new one being planned, is requested 
to write: 

WituiaM B. Kosky, Jr. 
P.O. Box 72 
Staten Island 9, N. Y. 


Know Your Markets 
Dear Editor: 


Louis Alexander in “Know Your Markets” 
(Feb. issue WD) says that “a successful Texas 
writer, Ruel McDaniel, once told a writers’ club 
reed he keeps several stories in the mail all the 
time.” One of two things showed in that little 
Season: a doubting reporter or an editorial 
erasure. 

Ruel McDaniel is a professional with more than 
7,000 manuscript sales to his record. When I 
talked with him three weeks ago, he mentioned 
having 185 manuscripts in the mail. Today he told 
me he’s “down to about 160, doggone it.” 

W. L. Scumipt 

President, Lavaca Bay Writers’ Club 
52 Hamilton P.O. Box 488 

Point Comfort, Texas 


Market Correction 
Dear Editor: 


There were one or two statements regarding 
Tue American WEEKLY in the market letter on 
on Page 29 (WD March) which no longer apply. 

Our rates are given as between $200 and $300. 
This is the price we pay for short, part-page fillers, 
but our payments fer full- -length features are con- 
sistent with top magazine rates. 

The specific price in a given instance depends 





To People who 
want to 


WRITE FOR PROFIT 


but can't get started 


| COUNT THE N.1.A. 
TRAINING INVALUABLE 


“| count the training you gave me 
invaluable. Last spring | had a chil- 
dren's book published, which has had 
many favorable comments. Also, 
have had several feature articles pub- 
i lished. | have just received $125.00 
' for an illustrated commercial article 
{ on ‘The Scallop Industry.’ Your con- 
structive criticisms, analysis of work 
and promptness in correction gave 
me a big boost.''—Mr. P. F. Whitten, 
28 Mechanic St., Attleboro, Mass. 
Now, A Chance to Get an Expert Analysis 
of Your Natural Ability—FREE 


TS Newspaper Institute of America offers you 
a FREE Writing Aptitude Test proved by 35 
years of successful experience. Its object is to dis- 
cover more men and women who, like Mr. Whit- 
ten and thousands of others, can add to their 
income by writing stories, articles, publicity, adver- 
tising copy, etc. You will enjoy this fascinating 


test. You Learn to Write —By Writing 


Those who pass are qualified to take the famous 
N.I.A. Copy Desk Training which teaches you to 
write by writing at home in leisure time. All your 
writing is individually corrected and constructively 
criticized by professional writer-editors. They offer 
suggestions that will develop your natural apti- 
tudes and quickly help you cultivate your own dis- 
tinctive saleable style. 


Sparetime Earnings AT HOME—While Learning 


With this —— direction and expert guid- 
ance, many 1} N.I.A. students quickly acquire the 
“professional” touch necessary for sales with their 
first few writing assignments. Soon they enjoy 
earnings of $10, $25, $50, $100 and more while 
training for material easily written in spare time. 


Send for Your FREE Writing Aptitude Test 


But the first step is to take the FREE Writing 
Aptitude Test. It requires but a few minutes and 
costs nothing. Send it now—you are under no ob- 
ligation—all communication is by mail. No sales- 
man will call. Make the first move towards the 
most enjoyable and profitable occupation—writing 
for publication! Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 
1925) (Licensed by State of New York). (Ap- 
proved Member, National Home Study Council). 














MAIL COUPON NOW **8eeseessessscesses 


Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, 
your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 
Me promised in Writer’s Dicest, April. 
_— 
Mauss t 
Mrs. ; 
Address 


City Zone State 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call.) 








Copyright 1959, Newspaper Institute of America 











Writer's Digest 


EDITOR Forum 


Richard K. Abbott 13 


MANAGING EDITOR 


Richard Rosenthal 21 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 27 
Florence Hoffmaster 34 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Hal B. Goldberg 40 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
Jack McCain 48 


ART DIRECTOR 
William Leonard 58 





Edited and published at 2 
$3.50 a year in Canada and Latin America; 
take effect and send in the old address. Pycbinked 1 


Nonfiction : How The Pros Write It, Don McKinney 






Vol. 40, No. 4, April, 1960 





19 Why Creative Writing Courses?, F. H. Rouda 

New York Market Letter, Pauline Bloom 

The Men’s Field : Why The Inferiorty Complex ?, Al Silverman 
Bound To Be Read, Florence Hoffmaster 

38 Don’t Blame Me!, Ruth Cleaves Hazelton 

$3500 Short Story Contest 

42 Writing TV Humor, Nancy Vogel 

Writer’s Market 

52 Cartoonist Cues, John Norment 

Photojournalism, Rus Arnold 


2 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Thirty-five cents a copy; $3. .50 a year; $6.00 for two years: 
$4.50 fo eceign. Subscribers sending aoe of addr 
19. Copyright 1960 by F. & 


ess should allow thirty days to 
Publishing Co., Inc. 





Across The Desk 


Aug-60 1-9 
Caryl W. Chessman 
Box 66565 


San Quentin, Calif. 


The above name as it appears in our sub- 
scription files bears eloquent witness today 
to the power of the written word—and the 
potential of the unknown writer. Nine years 
ago he was unknown as a writer, one of the 
many who turn to writing to reach beyond 
the prison walls. (“Iron bars do not a prison 
make...” ) 

Wrairer’s Dicest was not alone in influenc- 
ing his career. His first manuscript was sent 
to a WD advertiser of criticism services, and 
thus began the development of best seller 
Cell 2455—Death Row and a personality 
that today grips the attention of the world. 

Every day we receive letters asking advice 
about employing the services of one of our 
advertisers. Our policy is that we welcome 
advertising from those who offer a legitimate 
service or product so long as the advertising 
is factual and the advertisers operate legally 
and ethically. 

No critic, agent, publisher or instructor can 
make even a moderate success out of every 


10 


writer who comes to him, just as no doctor 
can cure every patient or even subdue the 
common cold. However, WD wants nothing 
to do with any services that promise and sell 
what they are unable to deliver. No one can 
promise (and beware of the innuendo) an 
assured sale to every writer who pays a cer- 
tain fee. High criticism fees, which may be 
justified in terms of the work involved, never- 
theless should warn the writer that the manu- 
script must be very poorly written. 

On the other hand, there is nothing decep- 
tive in a firm’s advertising its actual successes 
and indulging in self-praise. Would you ex- 
pect an advertiser to spend money to tell of 
his failures? Should a manufacturer say that 
his cars wear out, need service unexpectedly, 
and begin rusting the first year? 

Writer’s Dicest attempts to screen adver- 
tising and advertisers and always has. Each 
advertiser or writing service in WRriTER’s 
DicEsT now agrees in writing to avoid de- 
ceptive practices and to state clearly the 
exact services being offered in the sales form 
or contract submitted to the writer. How- 
ever, in our free society, the customer is the 
final judge. There is no substitute for intelli- 
gence, careful study, and common sense. 
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upon the value of the material and the author 
concerned, but writers can count on very good pay 
for worthwhile material. 

The second statement we would like to correct 
is that our maximum length for articles is about 
1000 words. It’s true that the majority of run-of- 
the-book features are a 1000 words are under, but 
openers or other important features sometimes run 
1500 or 2500 words in length. 

My purpose in mentioning this latter fact is to 
point out that if the subject is important, we will 
give a writer sufficient space to develop it. 

C. C. Rensuaw, Jr., Story Editor 
THE AMERICAN WEEKLY 

575 Lexington Avenue 

New York 22, N. Y. 


The Fiction Pot Boileth Over 


Dear Editor: 

I read, not with mounting interest, but because 
I thought he had something to offer, Rust Hill’s 
article, “Slick Fiction and Quality Fiction.”’ Now 
I find myself at the typewriter with mounting 
fury, having reread the article several times the 
past few months. Who is he to state so blandly 
that no one should ever be encouraged to write. 
Encouragement is the bread that a human being 
survives on . . . writers too. 

Many an editor has given encouragement and 
produced a WRITER. Don’t try to make me be- 
lieve that they are not needed in this world. With- 
out the writer his magazine would be kputttt .. . 
TV too... . Please tell him for me, thanks for 
nothing . . . I’ll plow on without encouragement 
if I have to, but someday I will be a famous 
writer. 

HELEN GARDNER 
520 West “B” Street 
Fallon, Nevada 


Start Slow! 
Dear Editor: 

Since so many of your readers complain about 
the trouble they have selling their material, I’d 
like to offer my 2c worth. I am not a writer, but I 
have had one original piece in READER’s DicEst 
(April, 1959, “Toward A More Picturesque 
Speech”) and one question in Tuts Week (July 
26, 1959, “Quiz ’Em’’). 

To keep in practice, I submit and have had 
published a number of items in the local columns. 
For these, of course, I don’t get paid. I am not a 
writer by profession and don’t ever expect to be. 
I have a regular job and do this writing for my 
own amusement. 

I think these people who start out to be full-time, 
paid writers are making a mistake. Unless they 
have proven themselves while still in school, they 
ought to work at a regular job and do their writing 
on the side until the income from writing proves to 
be sufficient to live on. There seem to be too many 
people who would like to be writers, but aren’t. 
They ought to start easy and work their way up. 

JoserH STONE 
6046 Capri Drive 
Cincinnati 24, Ohio 





HARPER BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


EFFECTIVE FEATURE WRITING 
Clarence A. Schoenfeld, $6.00 
accompanying WORKBOOK, $1.75 


BUSINESS JOURNALISM 
2nd Rev. Ed., Julien Elfenbein, $6.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Bont. 32 
49 East 33 St., New York 1 
27th WRITERS' CONFERENCE 
in the Rocky Mountains 
JULY 25 — AUGUST 12 
Outstanding Staff: 





Ray B. West, Jr. Novel 

Edwin L. Peterson Short Story 

Karl Shapiro Poetry 
Elizabeth Yates Juvenile 
William Stucky Nonfiction 

Day Tuttle Drama 

Willy Ley Popular Science 


Write Margaret Robb, Director 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


SHORTHAND in 


Famous SPEEDWRITING Seppe) 120 words 
per minute. No Uses 
ABC's. Learn at home or Pode classroom in- 
struction. Low Cost. 500,000 graduates. Typing 
available. 37th yr. Write for oa booklet. 


opeedwerilt ng WEEKS 


55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 


WHAT PAULINE BLOOM'S 
STEP-BY-STEP HELP 
CAN DO FOR YOU 


The most important thing that Pauline Bloom can do for 
you is to give you the self-confidence that comes from know- 
ing that you are master of your writing craft. You will 
KNOW that the manuscripts you put in the mail are alive 
and techincally right. You gain this confidence by systematic 
study plus Miss or s personal step-by-step help in creat- 
ing a story of your own. 
At every stage of its construction Miss Bloom works with 
you exactly as she does with students in her New York 
classes. When you go wrong you are gently but firmly put 
back on the right track. e result is that at the end of 
the course you a a to have the best story you have 
ever written . . NDa ~~ wr that will make every 
future story you a the kind that editors buy and 
readers | ike. 
BOUT, PAULINE BLOOM: Her ability as a writer and teacher Ms 





















5 ng 
experience and hundreds of hours of classroom teaching of fiction 
techniques. Her system has been tested and proved successful. 


ONE SALE TO A scone — 
AN PAY FOR YOUR COURS 
START YOU ON YOUR WAY as. iy WRITER. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Miss Bloom can tell you what's wrong with your story and what 
to do to make it right. $1.00 per thousand words, $5.00 minimum 
per ms. 75c per thousand words for scripts 25,000 words or 
more. Payment and stamped self-addressed envelope should ac- 
company each m 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 

! Pauline Bloom Workkshop for Writers 

60 Plaza Street-D, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 
(Licensed by New York State) 

I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell 

me about your step-by-step help. 
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SMLA makes over 6,000 sales yearly. Some typical checks for sales in various fields are shown above. 


SERVICE: If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, | 
and cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands 
but can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, with- 
out additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell 
you why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report 
within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, 
or have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you 
begin to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per 
script for scripts up to 1,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final 
fraction (for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 
150,000 words, $50 for books over 150,000 words:$5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for 
half-hour scripts, $15 for one-hour scripts, $20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, 
syndicate, and other types of material on request. A samped, self-addressed envelope, please with 
all submissions. 
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Don McKinney is Assistant Managing Editor of 
True Magazine. In this article, Mr. McKinney 
shows you the elements of writing salable nonfic- 
tion. The demand for good nonfiction is at an all 
time peak. By studying this article, you’ll increase 
your chances of selling to the vast nonfiction market. 


How 
The Pros 
Write 

It 


Nonfiction 


A few years ago the managing editor of Truz, Charles N. 
Barnard, was asked to put together an anthology of the best 
stories the magazine had published over the past 20-odd 
years. In the course of going through the thousands of 
articles on everything from head-hunting to martini mixing, 
he gave a good deal of thought to the best piece we had 
ever done. The one he finally selected was not an epic ad- 
venture, an exposé which hit the front pages, or the personal 
saga of some great man; it was, instead, a quiet, unsensa- 
tional report from a sportswriter named W. C. Heinz. 

Heinz’s story, “The Morning They Shot the Spies,” de- 
scribed an incident he witnessed during the latter days of 
World War II, when three German soldiers were executed 
because they had been found in American uniforms behind 
American lines. This incident had not made news when it 
happened, and there were no headlines when Heinz’s ac- 
count was printed; yet it was the kind of story which both 
editors and readers remember long after the sensational and 
lurid are forgotten. 

The story was memorable for a number of reasons, but it 
stands out mainly because of its honesty and integrity. Heinz 
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simply told what happened and how it af- 
fected him and how others felt about it, and 
that was all. He didn’t try to tell you that this 
was going to be the greatest and most signifi- 
cant thing-you had ever read; he didn’t toss 
off words like “incredible” and “horrible” 
and “earthshaking”—words which have been 
so overused that they have lost any impact 
they may once have had—he simply let the 
story tell itself, as directly and cleanly as he 
knew how. 

I am not, of course, suggesting that every- 
one rush out and buy the anthology for the 
purpose of finding an infallible guide to 
fame and fortune in the writing field. There 
are a great many articles which cannot be 
written this way; the author frequently does 
not have an opportunity to witness the 
events he is writing about, for instance. And 
it is hardly necessary to probe the depths of 
the human heart when discussing the differ- 
ences between oleomargarine and the “ex- 
pensive spread.” 

But this story does offer one lesson: the 
simple, uncomplicated approach will always 
have more impact than the kind of souped- 
up prose that too many nonfiction writers 
feel is necessary. I don’t know where the 
cluttered, slam-bang style which character- 
izes so much of today’s nonfiction came from, 
but it must have been learned somewhere. 
Wherever he got it, the writer’s first move 
should be to forget everything he ever learned 
about “the craft of writing” and get back to 
the basic approach, the direct, immediate, 
uncluttered approach that he had when he 
was a child. 

To put it even more simply: Don’t write 
like a writer—just write. 

Long before he became the “grand old man 
of American letters” and virtually stopped 
writing for publication, Ernest Hemingway 
started a revolution by rejecting all of the 
old forms and writing naturally. But the stale 
and passé styles he turned his back on still— 
and far too often—turn up in print. 


The Writer’s Worst Enemy 


A few months ago an experienced and suc- 
cessful writer submitted a story about an ob- 
scure action in the Pacific during the last 
war. It was rejected rather quickly so I can’t 
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quote from it, but I vividly remember an 
unending series of muscles writhing under 
sweat-stained shirts, bullets whining like 
banshees through the steamy jungles, and 
grinning, slanty-eyed antagonists. Had this 
writer been content simply to tell the facts— 
instead of gilding every lily with the time- 
worn clichés of his trade—he would have 
had a memorable story. 

The cliché is the writer’s worst enemy, 
mostly because it comes so naturally that 
you’re not even aware you’re using it. I have 
no doubt that there are a few sprinkled here 
and there throughout this piece. Perhaps 
when you were a child you made a game out 
of saying the same word over and over until 
finally it lost its meaning and sounded rather 
foolish and unreal. This is what has hap- 
pened to clichés. They were all good turns of 
phrase once or they wouldn’t have become 
so firmly imbedded in the language, but 
they’ve long since lost their power to com- 
municate. 

There was a quote in the newspapers a few 
years ago that I’ve never forgotten. A mem- 
ber of the UN was asked by a reporter 
whether he preferred to be called an Asian 
or an Asiatic. “I prefer to be called an 
Asian,” he said. “The term Asiatic is so often 
followed by ‘hordes’ in your language.” 

Most stories, if they are any good, will tell 
themselves. The writer’s job is to select what 
is important, to unify the facts into a whole 
and then to let those facts take over. Toc 
often, I’m afraid, the author is merely em 
ploying cover-ups for the fact that he doesn’ 
know what he’s talking about. 

Which brings me to the first of those essen: 
tials vital to the writing of any story: a thor: 
ough knowledge of your subject, and an idez 
of how you want to approach it. This seem: 
so obvious that it shouldn’t be necessary t 
bring it up, yet many writers don’t seem t 
consider it important. They should not onl: 
have this knowledge when they sit down t 
write; they should have it even before they 
propose the story to an editor. 

Time and again a writer will smile acros 
my desk and say something like : ““How abou! 
a story on Ted Williams . . . or the bombing 
of Pearl Harbor . . . or Rasputin . . . or the 
Dreyfus Case?” 

The only answer is: “Okay, how about it?” 
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“Well,” he may go on doggedly, “what kind 
of angle would you like?” 

These are the words of a man who wants 
his work done for him. He may believe that 
the editor will think he is being merely oblig- 
ing, but he won’t foo] anybody. 

The moral here is: Don’t confuse a subject 
with a story. Ted Williams and Pearl Harbor 
and the rest are subjects: behind them are 
many stortes—consider the reams of articles 
and books which have been written about 
both. Don’t tell the editor what your subject 
is—tell him your special approach to that 
subject. 

This advice applies as well to writers who 
propose ideas by letter. Though it isn’t neces- 
sary to use 2500 words to outline a 5000-word 
article it is necessary to reveal a grasp of the 
subject and to indicate a point of view. The 
man who writes a one-paragraph outline, or 
who tries to stake out six future issues of the 
magazine with a few dozen queries in a single 
letter, does not inspire a great deal of con- 
fidence, and does not get many assignments. 

Just because no editor can be an expert on 
everything—few enough are experts on any- 
thing—any editor worth his salt knows when 
the writer is trying to put something over on 
him. There is one writer who has been work- 
ing for us for a great many years, and yet he 
will still, on occasion, try to slip a lightly re- 
searched article past us. You can always spot 
it; the best writing in the world can’t conceal 
missing facts. 

In planning an article, the first step is to 
read everything previously written on your 
subject ; even a bad job can be helpful. When 
checking into previous references, remember 
that the Reader’s Guide doesn’t index all 
magazines. The best way to find out whether 
an unlisted magazine has covered a specific 
subject is to ask its editors. It’s a nuisance, 
but it’s better than an enthusiastic query 
Proposing a “never before told” story which 
they published a few months before. 

Before actually proposing your story to the 
Magazine, try to round up some usable origi- 
nal research material so that you can offer 
more than a rehash of what others have done. 
Are any of the people involved available for 
interview? Your query would seem more at- 
tractive if you could say that you had con- 
tacted certain key persons and they were pre- 





pared to cooperate. 

Are there other original sources that 
haven’t been tapped before—local news- 
papers, diaries, out-of-print accounts? Quite 
often an old subject will seem new again if 
something is discovered which casts it in a 
new light. 

To give you an example, the story of Um- 
berto Nobile, the Italian explorer and diri- 
gible pilot, had been kicking around for 
years. But every writer had merely repeated 
the old charges of Fascist incompetence, 
cannibalism, inexperience, overconfidence, 
lack of courage, etc. We had long felt that 
there was more to this story, and a few years 
ago we mentioned it to a writer named Wil- 
bur Cross, who had done many successful 
pieces for us. 

We suggested that he stay away from the 
old sources, and see what he could discover 
on his own. There was a great deal to be 
found: the accounts of other explorers who 
had searched for the Nobile expedition when 
it had become lost on its polar flight ; Nobile’s 
own account of his ordeal; foreign news- 
paper reports which he tracked down and 
had translated; books in foreign languages 
which no writer had used before. Cross got in 
touch with Nobile, who is still living in Italy, 
exchanged months of correspondence with 
him, finally arranged an interview through a 
newspaper correspondent stationed in Rome. 

From all of this, Cross obtained a far differ- 
ent picture of the man. Instead of the weak, 
vacillating coward who was driven by dreams 
of Fascist glory, wrecked his airship through 
carelessness and incompetence, and then 
abandoned his men, Cross found that Nobile 
had been pressured unmercifully by a pub- 
licity-seeking dictator, slandered by a group 
of selfish men and then pilloried by the very 
government which had been responsible for 
his tragedy. 

We were so pleased by the material that we 
asked Cross to write the story as a 20,000- 
word book-length feature. He also contacted 
a publisher, signed a contract, and the book 
will be out soon. 

This story is not told to show our brilliance 
as editors, but to show what can be done with 
an old story if the writer looks at it with new 
eyes. The sinking of the Titanic had been 
told time and time again before Walter Lord 
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perfected his own technique and made it 
seem like a new story. The Civil War had 
been over for nearly a century when Bruce 
Catton wrote “A Stillness at Appomattox.” 
There are hundreds of similar subjects lying 
around; all they need is a little imagination 
and a lot of digging. 


Get More Research Material Than 
Is Necessary 


If you read through your finished article and 
then your notes and find you’ve used every- 
thing, you didn’t do enough research. Your 
article should give the reader the feeling that 
you know a lot more about the subject than 
you’ve written; that you are an expert and 
telling him only what he needs to know in 
order to understand and enjoy your story. 

As Dick Gehman, one of today’s top free- 
lance writers and a real pro, has said: “I 
must emphasize the importance of extensive, 
exhaustive research. If the writer knows so 
much about the subject he cannot possibly 
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“That isn’t what I meant when I said my manuscript would have to be cleaned up for the slicks.” 
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cram it into 5,000 words, so much the better. lo 
He will be bound to put in the most impor- 
tant details.” : 

This all leads into the second major ingre- f * 
dient of quality nonfiction; thinking the ma- f° 
terial out, assessing its value, and arriving at P 
a coherent point of view. It takes no grea! . | 
talent to gather material—just hard work ad 
and a knowledge of where to look—but that’: f 
only the beginning. You have to study and Pé 
think about your material so thoroughly that me 
it takes on a definite form of unity in your f 
mind. 

If you are writing the story of some event— th 
be it the invention of the cotton gin, the F™ 
invasion of Saipan, or the launching of the fe 
first earth satellite—you are constructing a , 
story in almost the same manner as you f ~ 
would put together a piece of short fiction. F | 
Just as does a good short story, a piece of F * 
nonfiction has a beginning (which arouses T 
the interest and gets the action moving), 4 J 








middle (which develops the characters and 
builds suspense) and an end (which resolves 
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In this type of story, characterization and a 


sense of narrative flow are essential. Mere 
) facts are as dead as cold statistics unless they 
| are backed up with a sense of the personali- 


ties and motivations of the men involved, 


| with the details which lift your story out of 


the statistical into the real. Characterization 
is just as important to an article about Bene- 
dict Arnold or Charles Lindbergh as it is to 
a good novel. 

If you don’t think that a narrative style is 
important, go back and read one of those 
history books you had in high school. I was 
out of college before I discovered that his- 
tory could be interesting. 

In most of today’s large-circulation mag- 
azines, the writer is allowed a certain amount 
of what has been called, somewhat unfairly, 
“fictionalization.” Actually, what he is doing 
is using fiction techniques to tell a factual 
story. This does not mean that any facts are 
altered in the slightest detail, or that the per- 
sonalities and motivations of the people in- 
volved are distorted in any way. But it does 
give the writer license to recreate scenes in a 
dramatic, exciting fashion, and to give the 
reader a “you are there” feeling. Instead of 
stating the cold facts, the writer brings this 
long-dead material to life by putting it in a 
“story” form. 

When the dialog that was actually spoken 
isnot available (and you should check thor- 
oughly first to find out if it is available) , you 
can invent a minimum amount to bring fur- 
ther life to the narrative. This should not be 
overdone, but a few sentences sprinkled 
throughout will relieve the paragraph after 
paragraph of pure description, keep the story 
moving, and rescue it from a straight history- 
book approach. 

You will find, perhaps to your surprise, that 
this technique is used in a great many mag- 
azines and serious historical works. The best 
Course is to study the market you’re aiming 
for and learn just what devices they allow in 
the recreation of a factual story. 

_In addition to understanding your story, it 
is hecessary to have a point of view about it. 

is doesn’t mean you should write an edi- 
torial, but you should have studied and 
thought about it enough to reach some con- 
clusions of your own as to what really hap- 





pened, and why. 
But don’t state these conclusions in your 
own words; let the facts tell the story, and if 
your conclusion is the right one, the facts 
will support it. There are exceptions to this, 
of course, but the best course to follow is to 
keep your own opinions unexpressed, and let 
your conclusions be proved by your facts. 


Writing the Profile 


If you are writing about some living person 
—what has come to be known as a “profile” 
since THE New Yorker perfected the form 
—the most important thing you can do is 
make the person seem as alive to your reader 
as he seemed to you when you talked with 
him. This comes about largely through an 
acccumulation of seemingly unimportant de- 
tails, an accurate reproduction of the man’s 
way of speaking, and a series of anecdotes 
which reveal his character. 

A year or so ago a writer who was then new 
to us wrote a profile which made every editor 
sit up and smile and feel he had just stumbled 
across a new vein of gold. There was one 
scene in particular in which small details gave 
a far better picture than any mere collection 
of facts could have. To give you a more spe- 
cific idea of what I mean, here are few para- 
graphs: 


“At 63, Frank Lausche looks like a hermit saint 
who has been chained to a rock, away from the 
light, for many years. The face is ashy-pink and 
scored with wrinkles. The eyes are dark and emo- 
tional, and he rarely looks directly at you when 
che speaks; he carries his head at one side and seems 
to be peering through a knothole. The famous hair 
is like Brillo, grayish and unkempt. The mouth is 
indrawn and prim, like a tough old woman’s, and 
he speaks with a slow, careful primness in the 
grand style, like Daniel Webster.” 


After a description of the man, here he is in 
action : 


“‘As Lausche talks, he gazes off into some private 
abyss. . . . He swivels in his chair, gets up and 
down, seems to go to sleep, wakes with a start and 
carries on where he left off. He scratches his head, 
rumples his hair, covers his face with his hands, 
measures off his arguments on the edge of his bat- 
tered desk with his quick, blunt hands. . . . He 
smokes an old cigar butt. It keeps going out. He 
keeps relighting it. Finally he puts it, ashes and 
all, into his breast pocket. . . .” 
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I quoted at such length because this illus- 
trates so many points that I’m trying to 
make. Aside from the fact that his age is 
given, there’s nothing “essential” here at all. 
Yet these “unimportant” details create a liv- 
ing picture of the man which no amount of 
statistics could begin to capture. 

Between colorful, revealing details and spe- 
cific hard facts, give me the details every 
time. Some vital statistics are necessary, of 
course, but if the reader wants more he can 
look the man up in Who’s Who. A good pro- 
file gives the reader something he couldn’t 
get anywhere else—a genuine recreation of a 
personality on a printed page. 

When you quote the man you’re writing 
about, put down the words just the way he 
says them. I recently read an article by a 
famous writer in which he quoted from a 
Swedish heavyweight, a West Indian Negro 
and one of the so-called sick comedians. They 
all talked alike. I will never read any of this 
man’s dialog again without the feeling that 
I am listening to other men’s ideas expressed 
in his words. The “ear for dialog” is supposed 
to be essential to good fiction; it is just as 
essential to good nonfiction. 

Anecdotes are easy things for an editor to 
ask for; much harder to find. But they are 
essential. Often the subject of your profile 
cannot or will not supply them himself, and 
you must go to his friends, relatives or busi- 
ness associates. You should also go to his ene- 
mies, as no man is all shining knight, and the 
opinions of those who dislike or disagree with 
him are essential to a balanced, objective 
picture. 

While I’m on this subject, I’d like to say 
that if you write your profile with material 
supplied by the man’s public relations firm, 
the leads they give you, and the man himself, 
you are going to produce something that 
sounds just dandy to the p.r. boys, but which 
your editor will—or should—throw back in 
your face. Public relations men are extremely 
useful, but you’ll have to go beyond them for 
the complete, honest picture. Time and 
again we receive a profile which is 100% 
favorable, and nobody that good has come 
along in the past 1960 years. But when you 
ask the writer for some less favorable ma- 
terial, he will often reply: “I can’t find any- 
one who will say a word against him.” 
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This cheery fellow may be the p.r. man’s 
dream, but it won’t take long for his editors 
to realize that his opinion is worth very little. 

One final thought if you are writing a pro- 
file; know as much as you can about your 
subject before you talk to him. Don’t expect 
him to sit there and reel off the story of his 
life from the year one. Instead, he will 
usually sit back and ask you what you want 
to know, and you had better be ready for 
his question with a list of specific questions of 
your own—including some that he won’ 
want to answer. Often the undiplomatic 
question will reveal far more than the ex- 
pected one. 

Many of these points I have been setting 
forth apply to any type of non fiction article 
If you are doing a piece on a new medica! 
discovery, for instance, think of its final per- 
fection and acceptance as a story. Talk to the 
man or men who were responsible for it, and 
try to recreate their moments of despair anc 
triumph. Talk to other doctors who are in < 
position to evaluate its importance, and kee; 
your article lively through liberal use of thes 
anecdotes and quotes. 

Bring the material home to your reader 
show him how this or that will affect hin 
personally. Cite examples of patients whx 
suffered because such and such a discover 
was then unknown—put this in human terms 
Talk to representatives. of the Americat 
Medical Association; talk to your famil 
doctor. 

Perhaps this is asking too much in the nam 
of art, but if the now curable disease isn’t to 
common, you might even go out and catch | 
yourself. I am being somewhat facetious, © 
course, but you’ll have to admit that a pe! 
sonal description of the symptoms woul 
have impact. 

Please don’t think we require this of ou 
writers. But we did suggest that one write! 
doing an article on some Mexican mus! 
rooms with “magic” trance-inducing prof 
erties, eat some of them himself. And hi 
vivid description of the weird, dream-lik 
state he went into and the things he sa\ 
while in this condition were what reall 
made his articles come alive. 

If you are writing about some well-publ 
cized subject like sports, entertainment pe! 

(Continued on page 70) 
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As a teacher of creative writing, I am all 
too familiar with the belief that courses in 
the art of same are at best useless, at worst 
downright harmful to the poor deluded souls 
who take them. In the first place, say the 
opponents of these courses, a man who has 
itin him to write will write, instructed or 
not. And, in the second place, he will prob- 
ably write with greater originality for having 
been left to his own devices. For, in the third 
place, the creative writing teacher, when he 
is not merely incompetent, is an insidious 
Svengali, who wickedly prevails upon tender 
young talents to write his way rather than 
their way (as if the choice of “ways” were 
ever properly determined by factors extrinsic 
to the story itself) . 

Much of this argument cannot be denied. 
It is true that just as no one can make a 
writer out of a non-writer, so no lack of 
formal instruction will ever deter a real 
writer from writing. And it is also true that 
many creative writing teachers simply do 
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Why Creative Writing Courses? 


F. H. Rouda, whose most recent employer 
was Kenyon College, has at present interrupted his regular 


work to finish a novel he has been writing. 


not know their job. On the other hand— 
what many people do not realize—it is not 
true that a sound training in literary tech- 
niques hampers one’s originality. Quite the 
reverse: if a writer has something to say, 
these techniques are what permits him to 
say it with the optimum of force and ac- 
curacy. (Note, for example, how much more 
sharply individualized the style of the mature 
work of most writers is than the style of their 
early work.) Were this not so, we could all 
be writers, as each of us has a story to tell. 
But it is the writer alone, the good writer, 
who has not only the ability to perceive a 
story but, as well, the perseveringly acquired 
skills necessary to the apt communication 
of it. 

One’s becoming a good writer starts almost 
invariably with one’s being a good reader. 
The beginning writer discovers many of the 
tricks of his trade by doggedly ferreting them 
out of the pages of those authors whom he 
most admires. (Very likely he will pass 
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through a consciously imitative phase.) This 
is his period of apprenticeship, a time of 
much trial and much error, which an ably 
conducted writing course can considerably 
shorten. What the teacher of creative writ- 
ing claims for his course is, in fact, no more 
(and no less) than that it will within a rela- 
tively short period enable the authentic 
writer-to-be to assimilate and apply knowl- 
edge that it might take him, unassisted, pre- 
cious years to make his own—knowledge, by 
the way, that is infinitely more exacting and 
complex today than it was just a few decades 
ago. And the teacher proposes to justify this 
claim not only by acquainting his students 
with the virtues of good writing but also by 
showing them, through close analyses of 
their own manuscripts, the vices of writing 
that is not so good. 

The well conceived creative writing course 
has, as I see it, three main planks to its plat- 
form. 

I. Revision. The student learns more from 
sticking with a single project until he has 
made something of it than from dashing off 
a dozen items that never get beyond their 
raw, or potential, state. Therefore, an im- 
portant part of writing, for him (as for all 
writers), must be rewriting, and the sooner 
he develops the critical eye and the endur- 
ance needed to carry a given piece of work 
through draft after draft, the better. 

II. Significance. Whatever the young 
writer writes should have for him the kind 
of significance that comes from material 
dredged from his own central experiences 
and preoccupations. Otherwise, he can 
hardly approach his work with that sense of 
urgency—of compulsion—that is possibly all 
he will have to sustain him through the 
rigors of his early years. (In any case, only 
the arrived author can risk a disproportion- 
ate reliancé on imagination: to spin some- 
thing out of nothing with any success is usu- 
ally beyond the scope of the tyro.) That 
there must be significance for the reader, too, 
goes without saying: the unmeaningful story 
is no story at all; it is a tale or a sketch, or 
merely something-that-fails-to-come-off. . . . 
One of the prime, if occasional, functions of 
the teacher is to help the student find the 
story, the dramatic structure, embedded in 
his own essential history. The autobiograph- 
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ical first novel is often a failure for the very 
reason that it is often almost as amorphous 
as the material from which it was abstracted. 

III. Professional Standards. Not effort but 
achievement as measured by the strictest 
professional standards must be the sole cri- 
terion in criticising the student’s work. Since 
he wishes some day to be a professional, a 
more lenient attitude does him a disservice. 
Thus, the teacher best aids his pupils when 
his final allegiance is not directly to them but 
to the art form they are trying to master. 

In conjunction with any writing course a 
reading list is, I should think, obligatory. 
What are the possibilities of style—that is, 
of word choice and arrangement? What is ff 
good dialogue? How is suspense—tension— ff 
maintained? From whose point of view 
should the story be told? There are many 
works that rewardingly embody the answers 
to these and other questions involving the 
technical resources of the fiction writer. 
Here are the titles of some of them. 

Style. Each of the following books is a vivid 
example of style at its most personalized 
best—perhaps, in every case except that of 
Graham Greene, too vivid for the young 
writer who is overly responsive to the influ- 
ence of his favorite authors. I 
The Great Gatsby—F. Scott Fitzgerald in 
The Death of the Heart—Elizabeth Bowen f[ us 
Member of the Wedding—Carson McCul-} : 





















lers to 
The Company She Keeps—Mary Mac-f ar 
Carthy is 
The Bench of Desolation—Henry James ne 
To the Lighthouse—Viriginia Woolf ar 


The Power and the Glory—Graham Greene f lil 
Dialogue—to which the word of warning f di 
just given in connection with style is equally } pr 


applicable. ne 
Catcher in the Rye—J. D. Salinger ’ 
Loving—Henry Green be 
Suspense. di 
The Confidential Agent—Graham Greene [| m 
The Big Sleep—Raymond Chandler be 
The Turn of the Screw—Henry James in 
Points of view. w 
The author’s. m 


An American Tragedy—Theodore Dreiser | ‘ 
The Death of the Heart—Elizabeth Bowen f[ in 

One of the characters’, presented in third} be 
(Continued on page 73) 
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I 1 were asked to summarize the publishing 
industry in one word right now, the word I’d 
wen f use would be expansion. 

All over New York tall buildings are being 
torn down to be replaced by even taller ones, 
Mac- f and more and more of the additional space 

is being taken over by publishers old and 
es new. East of Lexington Avenue in the forties 
and fifties, the skyscrapers seem to spring up 
like mushrooms overnight. Old landmarks 
disappear, and that’s a pity. But as far as the 
publishing business is concerned, the news is 
nothing but good. 

The Department of Commerce reports 
book sales for 1959 as $1.2 billion, and pre- 
dicts that “continued expansion of the school 
eene § market and a favorable climate for trade 

books indicate further gains in 1960, push- 
ing toward sales in excess of $1.3 billion,” 
which would be an increase of some $100 
million. Is that bad? 
eiser | Only in three small categories of minor 
wen J importance to the free-lance writer has there 
third} been a slight decline in 1959—agriculture 
and gardening, fine arts, and law. In every 
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wit] Wew York Market Letter 


By Pauline Bloom 


other classification there has been a marked 
increase, notably in fiction, in general litera- 
ture and criticism, and in juveniles. In 1959 
there were 12,017 new titles published, 
against 11,012 in 1958. 

The magazines are doing well too. If they 
weren’t, the TV brass would not be attack- 
ing the magazines so furiously in an effort to 
grab more of the big advertisers’ dollars. 
The Magazine Advertising Bureau has replied 
by pointing a dignified finger at the record: 
Magazine advertising volume is at a record 
high of $787 million for 1959, a gain of 13% 
over 1958, the largest ever recorded. And 
magazine circulationsare at an all-time high. 

Reaper’s Dicest and Saturpay EvENING 
Post conducted a survey through 49 minute 
interviews with 31,914 people, involving di- 
rect observation, one-way mirror observation 
(shades of Big Brother!) , treatment of pages 
with light-sensitive emulsion, and gluing 
pages together. This survey demonstrated to 
the big advertisers the superiority of mag- 
azine advertising through “repeat exposure.” 
In order to read two or three stories or arti- 
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Hugh Curtis, Editor, Better Homes and Gardens 


cles in a magazine, the reader must leaf 
through many, many pages, and thus “ex- 
pose” himself to the same ad over and over 
again. TV does not offer this “follow-up.” 
Why is this important to you? Because it’s 
advertising that keeps magazines alive and 
buying manuscripts, and as long as maga- 
zines have an advertising advantage, TV 
will not put them out of business. And read- 
ing will continue to be taught in our schools. 


A New Mystery Market 


Abelard-Schuman has moved into new, 
larger, more elegant quarters at 6 West 57th 
Street, just off Fifth Avenue. As this is being 
written, the hammers are still swinging and 
saws scraping, while everybody is looking for 
something. But a lot of editorial work is be- 
ing done too, and it better be, because like so 
many others, Abelard-Schuman is stretching 
its muscles for further growth. 

This firm has been putting out about 80 
titles a year, roughly 40 adult books and 40 
juveniles. Now the big news here is a new 
department with a new imprint—Raven 
Books, a new line of mysteries consisting of 
about 12 books a year, which raises the total 
to about 92. 

Hal Cantor is the editor of the mysteries as 
well as the other adult books, and here is 
what he wants. In the way of mysteries his 
list will run the gamut from the traditional 
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who-done-it to the modern hardboiled tale 
of violence and intrigue, . . 


first four books with the Raven imprint are 
Anatomy of a Killer by Peter Rabe, The 
Berlin Couriers by James McGovern, Lady, 
Drop Dead by Lawrence Treat (read this 


one), and The Floater by Bruce Cassidy. As } 


you can see, you’ll be in good company if this 
firm takes you on. 

There are twoother special lines, which put 
out about 8 books each year. “Life of Science 
Series” are rather scholarly books for the 


general reader dealing with science and the| 


history of the various sciences. “Ram’s Horn 
Books” are on the scholarly side too, and deal 
with aspects of Jewish life and Jewish interest. 

The rest of the adult list could be almost 
anything, serious or light fiction, and general 
non-fiction of broad appeal. 

Mr. Cantor would like to see an outline first, 
with a little something about your back- 
ground. 

The editor of the juvenile department is 
Miss Barbara Phelps Cisin. She too would 
prefer to see queries first, but if you have a 
completed manuscript at hand, it will be 
read here. With a yearly list of forty new 
titles, no juvenile categories are excluded. 
This is a general, well-balanced publishing 
program, which will take on any kind of book 
for children that is likely to find an audience, 
all kinds of fiction and non-fiction for tots, 


Florence Byerly, Home Furnishing Editor, 
Better Homes and Gardens 





. and to the | 
quieter novel of suspense and character. The | 
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Imost Building Editor for Better Homes and Gardens Richard V. Hanson is Successful Farming’s Editor. 
neral is John Normile. 

32 presses were moved in from the downtown 
first, | all the various in-betweeners, and on through plant, and two new Goss magazine presses, 
back- | the teens. which cost one and a half million dollars 

Right now informational books are im- each were added. Each press is 103 feet long, 
ent is} portant here as they are elsewhere too, par- weighs 448 tons, and can print 56 pages at 
vould } ticularly in the sciences. A good example is once in 6 colors on both sides of the paper, at 
ave a} Isaac Asimov’s Kingdom of the Sun, which the rate of 11% million pages an hour. It also 
ill be | deals with the mysteries of the solar system. cuts, folds and assembles the pages in the 
/ new} The specialty here, however, is the ‘flat” or same operation. 
uded. } picture book for very young children, for Meredith Publishing Company publishes 
ishing | which Abelard-Schuman has won several BetTER Homes AND GarDENS (circulation 
book | prizes. These are not as easy to do as you _—_ 5,000,000). Editor is Hugh Curtis; feature 
ience,} might think. The subject must be one which editor, Curtiss Anderson; Home Furnishings 
r tots,| is interesting to very young children, it must editor, Florence Byerly; Building editor, 

be susceptible to lively, colorful illustration, | John Normile; Food and Equipment editor, 
or; it must tell a story in simple, understandable Myrna Johnston. Of course many of the 
terms, and it must appeal to adults as well articles covering these subjects are con- 
as children—editors, librarians, mothers, ceived in the office and assigned to writers or 
aunts, grandmothers, etc. developed by members of the staff. However, 

Miss Cisin is interested in unpublished wri- there is room for the free-lance writer too. 

ters, because, as she says, “this is where the Query the editor in charge of your subject. 

future is,” but she measures their work with You may or may not get the writing assign- 

the same yardstick she uses for the profes- ment, but if your idea is a good one you will 

sionals. So, you see, it’s up to you. receive a “finder’s fee,” even if someone else 
writes the article. 

Meredith: All-Purpose Publishers You do have a much better chance with 

subjects outside of these specific departments, 

Meredith Publishing Company is expanding _ such as health, nutrition, pets, hobbies, chil- 

in every direction. In New York it is now dren, etc. In these general interest areas a 

occuping new quarters at 750 Third Avenue. completed manuscript would be a good idea. 

In Des Moines, Iowa, ten of 107 Mere- With your submissions of either completed 

dith acres are given over to a new concrete, articles or queries you might include snap- 
steel and aluminum building, which houses shots illustrating some of your important or 

F the multi-million-dollar printing plant. photogenic points. These need not be pro- 
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fessional jobs at this stage. If the editors are 
interested they will arrange for those. But 
they may help you sell the idea to the editors. 

SuccEssFUL FarMING (circulation 1,300,- 
000) is edited by Richard V. Hanson. Free- 
lance articles are used here, but they must be 
written by experts in the field. Query first, 
and include background information about 
yourself with respect to farming. 

Meredith also publishes six idea publica- 
tions: GARDENING IpEAs, Home IMpROvE- 
MENT IpeAs, CuristTMAS IpEAs, HoME Fvr- 
NISHING IDEAS, KITCHEN IpEAs, HOME 
BuiLp1nc IpgEaAs, which sell for $1.25 each. 
As you can see, the subjects are similar to 





Better Homes and Gardens’ Book Editor, Guy Neff 


those used in BETTER HoMEs AND GARDENS, 
and submissions should be made to the Book 
Editor, Guy Neff. There are no fixed lengths 
or payments. Both vary, and depend largely 
on the material. 

In addition to these periodical publications, 
Meredith publishes books in hard covers 
which sell for $2.95 to $5.95. 

Here, too, the subjects are specialized and 
deal largely with those emphasized in BETTER 
Homes AnD GarpENs and the annuals— 
cooking, baby care, gardening, home build- 
ing and decorating, hobbies, dieting, etc.— 
basic subjects which will sell well over the 
years. For instance, the New Cook Book has 
sold more than seven million copies. 
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Jack Barlass is the head of the Book Divi- 
sion, and the editor here is Guy Neff, as men- 
tioned above. 

The editorial offices are at 1716 Locust 
Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 





























Special Interest Markets 


Plenum Press, 227 West 17th Street, New 
York City 11, is that rarity among publishers, 
a house with a highbrow list which has a 
truly democratic attitude toward all writers. 
Now, I’m not accusing other “special inter- 
est” publishers of being intellectual snobs. 
But their staffs and funds are usually limited, 


Jack Barlass is Head of Better Homes 
and Gardens’ Book Division. 


and they want to save time, expense and 
trouble not only for themselves, but for the 
writers too. “How many millions of readers 
do you have?” they sometimes ask me. “A 
mention in your column brings an avalanche 
of mss. and most of them are not for us.” 

Plenum Press is a special interest house too 
It specializes in scientific, technical and busi- 
ness publications. But they have done a “Col- 
lege Entrance Guide” most successfully and 
are now branching out into medical subjects. 
A good example is H3 and the Battle Against 
Old Age, by Henry Marx, which was ex- 
panded into a book from his article for 
Coronet. 
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If you have any ideas in the field of astro- 
nautical science, artificial earth satellites, etc., 
etc., this is a good place to try them out. 
Related fields might work out too. 

The president of the firm is Earl Coleman. 
Robert Teitler is executive vice-president 
and general manager. He is an erudite gen- 
tleman but easy to talk to, and most recep- 
tive to other people’s ideas. He welcomes 
your manuscripts and queries. 

Archer House, 1776 Broadway, New York 
City 19, publishes no fiction and no poetry. 
Any factual subject that might interest a 
general audience would receive careful con- 
sideration here. 

Popular science, adult education, antiques, 





Phone: Fabian Bachrach 
Earl Coleman is President of Plenum -Press, Inc. 


Americana, particularly Western Americana, 
and all kinds of how-to-do-it books would 
have a good chance here. The editor is 
Richard C. MacKenzie. 

If you have a likely manuscript all ready to 
go, send it in. But a query is a better idea, 
and will get you a prompter reply. 


Do You Have a Publishing Company 
For Sale? 


The magazines seem to be flourishing but 
there is no news of a specific nature. Samuel 
I. Newhouse continues to scout the field for 
new properties, but most publishers want to 
hold on to what they’ve got. He even in- 
quired about Curtis Publishing Company 





(Sarurpay Eveninc Post, Lapres’ Home 
JournaL, Hotmay, Jack & JILx, etc.). This 
house is not for sale. 

Mr. Newhouse has amassed a fortune of 
some $150 million by being a successful 
“publishing doctor.” He takes over ailing 
newspapers and magazines, radio and TV 
stations and breathes new life into them by 
hacking away at costs, and feeding his own 
brand of vitamins to the advertising and cir- 
culation departments. “I’m having too much 
fun to quit,” he says. 

Since he bought Conde Nast Publications, 
about a year ago, Mrs. Newhouse, formerly 
a fashion designer, has been having fun too, 
as a member of the board of directors, which 


a 





City fathers—Hoboken, New Jersey. “The Amer- 
icans,” a series of photographs by Robert Frank, 
represents more than twelve months of travel 
around the by-ways of the U.S. on a grant from 
the John Simon Guggenheim Foundation. 


involves making fashion policy for VocueE. 

I'll let you know about other acquisitions as 
soon as they happen. 

Pines Publications, Inc., has also been look- 
ing for publishing properties to buy, either 
book or magazine projects. Frank Lualdi, 
general manager, believes the magazine busi- 
ness is very good, and is seeking to invest 
large amounts of money as evidence of his 
faith. 

“We are interested in all kinds of maga- 
zines,” he said, “consumer magazines, pref- 
erably with newsstand sales, subscription 
magazines, trade magazines. There are more 
magazines now than ever before, and they 
aré doing well.” 

Those of you who write quality stories for 
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special audiences might consider VENTURE 
MacazINE, a quarterly which sells for 75c 
or $2.50 a year by subscription. The articles 
here are frequently assigned, but the fiction 
and property needs are filled largely by free- 
lance writers. 

There are three or four stories in each issue, 
and the appeal is to a literary audience. 
Of course there are no specifications as to 
length (anywhere up to 8000 words), sub- 
jects, etc. The editorial taste here can only 
be described by the admittedly general ad- 
jectives “original, searching, experimental.” 

Just to give you an idea of the flavor of the 
book, here are some forthcoming subjects: 
an interview with Albert Camus, a sympo- 
sium on Lawrence Lipton’s book, The Holy 
Barbarians, a personal memoir on the last 
days of Hart Crane. 

Payment, alas, is on a par with other maga- 
zines of this type—publication here makes 
you eligible for a $150 annual prize for the 
best story which appeared in VENTURE dur- 
ing the four-issue period. In other words, the 
year’s fiction budget is $150. This statement 
is not made in disparagement. The circula- 
tion is so limited, that there probably just 
isn’t any more money. We need experimental 
magazines and should support them. 

And see who the judges are: Kay Boyle, 
Conrad Aiken, Waldo Frank, Maxwell Geis- 
mar. 

The address is 167 West 22nd Street, New 
York City 11, N.Y., and the editor is Joseph 
J. Friedman. 


Miscellanea 

This year National Library Week is from 
April 3 to April 9. In addition to the estab- 
lished slogan, “Wake Up and Read,” this 
year there is an added phrase, “Open Won- 
derful New Worlds.” Cooperate with your 
local libraries and educational facilities to 
encourage more reading. 

Even during its first season as a publisher, 
Bernard Geis Associates has produced a 
profit that has put it well in the black. This 
sounds like an impossible feat, but not when 
you consider the publicity value of the wri- 
ters they have managed to round up: Max 
Shulman, Groucho Marx, Art Linkletter, 
Ted Husing, Abigail Van Buren. 

1960 promises to be even better, with Harry 
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Truman, Steve Allen, Dr. George Gallup, 
H. Allen Smith and others already signed up. 

When members of the Screen Writers’ 
Guild went on strike, Moss Hart, president 
of the Authors’ League, wrote to the mem- 
bers of the League and asked them to with- 
hold their stories until a strike settlement was 
reached. As this is being written, important 
properties by writers like John O’Hara, Lil- 
lian Hellman, and others seem to be affected 
by the situation. 

What is the best-selling paperback? Goa’s 
Little Acre, Peyton Place and Lolita have 
been contending for highest honors, but ac- 
tually the daddy of them all is the familiar 
Boy Scout Handbook, which has sold more 
than 17,600,000 since 1910. 

Lire Macazine asked Ernest Hemingway 
to do a 2,000-word article about bullfighting 
and name his own price. In order to discour- 
age the editors from pursuing the idea, he 
asked for $30,000—and got it. This sets a 
record for the highest literary fee in history— 
$15 a word. 

Mystery Writers of America, Inc., has 
moved to much more attractive new quarters 
at 232 East 40th Street, New York City 16. 
At the convivial housewarming, one room 
was decorated with handprints and auto- 
graphs of all the writer members present. 
These in red and black against a white wall 
make a most arresting (!) conversation 
piece. 

Contests 


Highway development, progress and use .. . 
the important role of highways in the present 
and future growth and economy of com- 
munities and the nations, is the subject area 
for the 1960 Ted V. Rodgers Journalism 
Awards. 

The Rodgers Awards, made annually to 
authors of outstanding daily and weekly 
newspaper and magazine articles, are offered 
by Trailmobile, Inc., manufacturers of truck- 
trailers, through a grant to The ATA Foun- 
dation, a public information, education and 
research organization for supplier support of 
the American trucking industry. 

Awards total $9,000 each year. First award 
in each of the three categories (daily news- 
papers, weeklies, magazines) is $1,500, sec- 
(Continued on page 69) 
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The Men’s Field 


Why The 
Inferiority 


Complex? 
ES RE EERO es il, AAA 


| By Al Silverman | This talented editor-freelancer has helped edit True and 
Argosy, and now edits several sports yearbooks published by Fawcett. His 
articles and stories have appeared in all the top men’s magazines plus Satur- 
day Evening Post, American Heritage and other top slicks. His single major 
disappointment last year was that the Little League baseball team he man- 
aged finished last. In this article a first rate writer second-rate manager tells 
why the men’s field is his personal playground and invites you to join him. 31 


men’s markets follow the article. 


The noted iconoclast and con man Wilson 
Mizner was once hauled into court on a 
certain violation of the law. Mizner, as was 
his wont, pled his own case. After listening 
to the defendant’s long, involved and rather 
wayward story, the judge shook a reproving 
finger at him and said, “Mr. Mizner, you are 
showing contempt for this court.” 

“Really?” answered Mizner. “I was trying 
to conceal my contempt.” 

Men’s magazines aren’t held in outright 
contempt by the writer, especially the pro- 
fessional freelance. They’re simply ignored. 
Why this should be, is a source of some be- 
wilderment to one who writes regularly, and 
with reasonable gain, for the men’s field. 
The main point I want to make is that the 
men’s field today suffers from a massive in- 
feriority complex. And it is shared by both 
the writer and by the public at large, which 
refuses to bestow status on these journals of 
diversion. 

Vance Packard (Hidden Persuaders) 
could maybe come up with definitive reasons 
for this deplorable cause and effect con- 
dition. I can only make a few educated 
guesses. One is that the gaudy visual trap- 
pings employed by most men’s adventure 


magazines today have hurt them in the pub- 
lic image and, in the bargain, scared off a 
lot of competent writers. I think it is fair to 
say that the textual package in men’s maga- 
zines runs miles ahead of the visual package. 
Yet good text itself is quite an achievement 
in an age when magazines are turning more 
and more to sheer methanical formula 
(“Lose Five Pounds. a Week by Eating 
Everything” ). 

I should like to make this bold claim: For- 
get about the unfrocked bosoms, the ingenu- 
ous come-on blurbs (“Masturbation—The 
Sex Habit Nobody Talks About”). As a 
group, as an institution, more good writing is 
being produced today in the men’s field than 
in any other area of magazine publishing. (I 
am of course talking about magazines that 
feed the masses, not those few brave journals 
catering to the cultural minority in the coun- 
try.) And not only more good writing, but 
more angry journalism—legitimate, honest 
stories that don’t try to please everyone and 
don’t try to fit into the respectable sex, reli- 
gion, medicine, everything’s-gonna-get-bet- 
ter-and-better approach. 

These stories pop up in the strangest places. 
Saca Magazine, published by Macfadden 
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Publications, has never sold much more than 
500,000 copies a month, but has published 
more offbeat pieces than any other men’s 
adventure magazine. For instance, Saca did 
a balanced, thoughtful treatment on two un- 
popular contemporary figures: controversial 
atomic physicist J. Robert Oppenheimer and 
William Remington, who was convicted of 
perjury and later killed in jail. 

Saca published the first full-length mag- 
azine study of Jimmy Hoffa. Saca ran a 
moving story on Ira Hayes, the Indian who 
helped raise the flag at Mt. Suribachi and 
later died in his own vomit back in the States, 
a hopeless alcoholic. The movies gave writer 
Ed Linn (who also did the fine Oppenheimer 
and Hoffa stories for Saca) an option on 
that one but never exercised it. Later William 
Bradford Huie did the Hayes piece for Cav- 
ALIER, and the movies bought that one. In 
fact Ed Linn also did a piece for Saca on 
William Bradford Huie himself, which ought 
to prove something but at the moment I 
can’t think what. 

CavaLieR, a stiff competitor of Saca’s, 
published by Fawcett Publications, has done 
some equally strong stuff. CaAvALIER made 
the first contact with Fidel Castro by sending 
writer Andrew St. George into the moun- 
tainous Oriente Province sector of Cuba—a 
feat that was later duplicated so often by 
other magazines (most of them using the 
same talented St. George) that it wound up 
becoming a cliché. William Bradford Huie 
wrote a remarkably candid piece on Gover- 
nor “Kissing” Jim Folsom of Alabama; and 
followed that one up with strong stories on 
Huey Long, Earl Long and a recent one on 
an unsolved “lynch” murder in Vermont, 
which Huie all but solved. 

True and Arcosy, the Big Daddies of the 
market, have of course done their share. In 
the Ken Purdy era at True, there was the 
sensational Major Holohan murder story un- 
covered by writer Mike Stern in Rome, 
which will forever be pointed to as a model 
of journalistic enterprise. Later stories in 
TRveE on flying saucers, Bridey Murphy, and 
“The Big Red Lie,”-a disavowal of Soviet 
might in missiles and space, can be classified 
more for journalistic ingenuity than enter- 
prise. But they did create publicity for the 
magazine, and helped bump circulation. 
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TRvE in 1959 won first prize in the book 
Best Sports Stories of 1959 for W. C. Heinz’ 
moving piece on ex-baseball star Pete Reiser. 
TRUE’s sports stories, written by such men as 
Heinz, John Lardner and a gifted young 
newcomer, Jimmy Breslin, have been con- 
sistently among the best being published in 
magazines today. 

Arcosy, perhaps, has not been so spectac- 
ular, but has specialized in stories that have 
attracted the eyes and ears of U.S. Congress- 
men. A recent one on American prisoners of 
war still in Chinese and Korean prisons classi- 
fied as “presumed dead” by the State De- 
partment, attracted much attention in Wash- 
ington. And Arcosy still has its “Court of 
Last Resorts.” Originally run by Erle Stanley 
Gardner and a team of criminologists, the 
Court investigated cases of persons believed 
to be unjustly imprisoned. Several men serv- 
ing prison terms were freed as a result of the 
series. ARGOSyY, incidentally, is possibly the 
prettiest men’s adventure book on the mar- 
ket today. Here, the visual look of a book gets 
its due regard. 

A magazine like True, which can afford 
only the best, naturally has an easier time 
finding good stories. Yet the small-budgeted 
magazines have been able to come up with 
a surprising amount of quality stuff. The old 
Rea Magazine (which has since been res- 
urrected by another publisher—titles change 
hands indiscriminately in this field) pub- 
lished an original baseball article by author 
James T. Farrell. Rea also ran a story by 
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Civil War authority Bruce Catton on the 
drinking habits of General Ulysses S. Grant. 
The businessmen-publishers of REAL were a 
little confused as to whether Catton’s name 
should appear on the cover. “Our readers 
wouldn’t know him,” was the argument. 
They finally settled on a compromise. His 
name did go on the cover but not the accom- 
panying fact that he was a Pulitzer Prize 
winner. ‘““They may know Catton,” said the 
publishers, “but they sure as hell don’t know 
what the Pulitzer Prize is.” Which goes to 
show that everyone has an inferiority com- 
plex in this field, even the publishers. 


The Reason For Liberalism 


One good reason why men’s books are more 
adventuresome than their blander colleagues 
is of course a lack of pressure from advertis- 
ers. There ain’t none, that’s why. Most of the 
men’s books do not count on advertising for 
their strength. They count only on news- 
stand circulation. As a result there are fewer 
restrictions, fewer sacred cows. One excep- 
tion happened to advertising-heavy TRUE a 
few years back when I was still on the staff. 
Donald Cooley, a fine medical writer, did a 
piece on the sperm cell; “Man’s Miraculous 
Little Motor,” it was miraculously titled. In 
the course of the piece, Cooley dropped the 
random information that wearing tight 
underclothing might possibly trammel sexual 
fertility, causing deficient semen. The result 
was that a short shorts advertiser pulled out 
of True for awhile. 


Because of freedom from advertising, there 

is plenty of unconventional stuff being 
printed today in men’s magazines. An out- 
standing example is a regular feature in 
Cavauier called “The Flat of Our Blade.” 
Here the editors pierce the pomposities of 
such figures as Casey Stengel, Steve Allen, 
Jim Arness, Charles Van Doren, the panel 
of “What’s My Line” (which for the first 
time in their life passed up a plug, failing to 
mention the piece on the show). They did 
have one misfortune here. They pointed 
their blade one issue at Arthur Godfrey, just 
as he was entering the hospital for a serious 
lung operation. The editors later apologized 
in print, not for running the slam, but for 
the timing. 

























All this freedom abounding in the men’s 
field and still professional writers shy away! 
I took a recent survey of my fellow members 
of the Society of Magazine Writers. Of the 
151 listed in the 1959 membership catalogue, 
just 36 indicated in their credits that they 
wrote for TrRuE and/or Arcosy. And only 
17 listed other men’s magazines. Yet profes- 
sionals complain of shrinking markets. 


53 Pros and You 


I would like to suggest five valid reasons why 
the men’s field is a good and worthy market 
for the freelance. 

1. There are more of ’em (with all sorts of 
consequences beneficial to the writer). 

2. They pay equitably, as well generally as 
all but the declining few top markets. 

3. They’re an excellent training ground for 
the. new writer. 

4. They give you leeway to express yourself. 

5. They'll take the offbeat, unpasteurized 
idea. 

Don’t pin me down but there must be 50 
men’s magazines on the market today. When 
you read this, there may be only 30 or so. 
The books at the lowest rung multiply and 
die out like the fruit fly, so you never know. 
These books, unfortunately, give the whole 
men’s field a bad name. They scavange on 
their more successful brothers. They are 
shoddy in appearance and deficient in every- 
thing, especially talent. Worse still, they 
don’t pay writers. Hardly at all, anyway. 
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But there are a respectable dozen in the 
field that do pay writers and are worth work- 
ing for. I am including here such esoteric 
items as PLaysoy and Esguire, which are 
going pretty much their own way. PLAYBoy 
has taken on the sophistication of the early 
EsguirE, and Esguire has become largely a 
refuge for adherents of the “Little” mag- 
azines. But like the adventure books, they buy. 

These dozen pay writers anywhere from 
$250 up to $2,500. True, of course, tops 
them all, averaging $1,000 an article. But 
some of the others will also go way up for the 
lead-type, cover story. The average now 
hovers between $400 and $500, which is 
about as good as you can get from any mag- 
azine today, excepting those few battling at 
the top for circulation and advertising. And 
they don’t always welcome freelancers, any- 
way. 

The beauty of the men’s magazines is that 
they are ever hungry for stories. And if by 
chance you’re bounced by one magazine, you 
have a good shot at recouping at another. 
Story requirements in this field are very simi- 
lar. I had a piece on professional wrestler 
Antonino Rocca in last November’s Arcosy. 
EsgQuirE came out with a similar Rocca story 
in December. This has happened more than 
once in the men’s field. 

I sold 16 men’s pieces last year and am 
ashamed of none of them. I was a little non- 
plussed, however, when one, an innocuous 
piece on prizefighter Archie Moore, appeared 
in print. It cowered between “Francisco the 
Fornicator” and “Profane Prophet of the 
Sex Suckers.” This is one of the occupational 
hazards of the business. 


A Word of Encouragement For the New 
Writer 


There’s nothing like the men’s field to dip in, 
get the feet wet. The Martin Goodman 
organization, which puts out MALE and Stac 
and lesser men’s books, has spawned a num- 
ber of fine writers. Out of the Goodman 
stable have come fellows like Dick Carter, 
Arnold Hano, Martin Caidin, Robert Levin, 
Bob Leckie. They’re all pushing the big mar- 
kets now, or publishing books. Andrew St. 
George got his start with Reat and is now 
a staff writer for Lire. Tom Gallagher broke 
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into the nonfiction field with REAL, also. He 
did a piece on the Morro Castle disaster and 
went on to write a best-selling book on the 
same subject. Clair Huffaker started writing 
Westerns for Saca and is now writing West- 
erns for Hollywood. Josh Greenfeld, who 
had a play produced in Washington recently 
that got a good review from Brooks Atkin- 
son, started out in Saca. The list goes on 
and on. 

One complaint frequently heard among 
freelances is that these magazines often ask 
for too many words. It’s true that a 5000- 
word story is about average in the men’s 
field; and some magazines ask seven and 
eight thousand. But if a writer is reasonably 
conscientious about his craft, and has a sub- 
ject that can take that many words, why not 
let it run? I know of writers, besides Tom 
Gallagher, who have expanded such pieces 
into full-length books. On the whole it is a 
lot less frustrating than trying to write 1500 
words on a cosmic subject for a Sunday sup- 
plement. Word claustrophobia is a terrifying 
ailment among some writers. 

It is also quite stimulating for a freelance 
not to have to think in traditional terms 
when seeking story ideas. The men’s mag- 
azines don’t usually ask that the reader be 
addressed as “you” and tell you what’s bad 
for you and what’s good for you. Ken Purdy, 
when he was editing True, expressed it elo- 
quently when he said, “Why should a reader 
have to wonder if he can use a cure for 
cancer some time? The hell with it.” 

Admittedly much of the men’s fare is es- 
capist, just good stories. But they’re fun to 
write. And a lot of people like to read them. 


So Where to Get the Ideas? 


One good source, you should pardon the ex- 
pression, comes from battening on the dead. 
Last year I did six pieces after getting hints 
from the obituary columns of the daily news- 
paper. In the obits you learn about the ex- 
aviator, prizefighter, war hero who led an 
interesting life but has been long forgotten. 
These gentlemen, sad to say, are dying ever) 
day. 

Many other ideas come right out of the 
news. Most men’s magazines covet the news- 
peg. You read today about Austin Young 
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being tried for a crime in Castro’s Cuba and 
tomorrow it will appear in a man’s mag- 
azine, or two, or three. Proof that yester- 
day’s newspaper is not as stale as a lot of 
journalism professors think. 

The stories run largely into categories— 
wars and heroes (doesn’t matter which war, 
though World War I is getting quite a play 
now) ; first-person adventure (“My Life as a 
Headhunter’’) ; sports, gay blades like Errol 
Flynn and con men like Ponzi; tycoons— 
lately tycoons are getting much attention; 
big-time gangsters; westerns; disasters. The 
whole world is an oyster. An editor of one 
man’s magazine, Dick Suskind, recently left 
his job to go to live on the tiny Spanish island 





of Ibiza. He took with him his wife and 
enough men’s magazine assignments to keep 
the family on paella for a good two years. 

Ideas, ideas . . . almost anything has a 
chance with a man’s magazine, as long as it 
isn’t inspirational. They can come from any- 
where. The other day I got a call from a 
friend in public relations who fancies himself 
as a hairy-chested authority on the field—he 
read BLUEBOOK as a child. 

“T just dropped another idea into the mail 
to you,” he said. He is always dropping me 
ideas, unsolicited, in the mail. 

“That’s fine,” I said. “What on?” 

“Lawrence of Arabia.” 

I give Lawrence to any one who wants him. 





31 Markets For Lawrence 


Adam, Knight Publishing Co., Prismatic Build- 
ing, West Branch, Los Angeles 46, Calif. Editor 
Lothar Ashley writes: “The best type of a story 
for Adam is a story of male-female relationship in 
a situation of dramatic conflict. Stories for us must 
have tension, excitement, and interest all the way 
through. Or, to sum it up in one word—‘“guts.” 
The characters must be real people with real re- 
actions to real problems. They must have logical 
motivations. 

“Our taboos are relatively few: perversion, teen- 
agers involved in sex situations. Our aim is purely 
to entertain and we do not wish to offend any 
group or ideology. 

“There is room for good science-fiction, westerns, 
fantasy, and the macabre. Reader identification is 
vitally important and we are anxious to see stories 
in which an average man is involved in a situation 
of conflict, crisis, drama, adventure, or humorous 
confusion. 

“In non-fiction, we are interested in almost any 
theme of male interest except those covered by 
other magazine fields such as adventure, automo- 
bile, expose, etc. 

“We can use personality profiles either con- 
temporary or historical; humor, satire, history, 
and the battle of the sexes theme. We also want 
articles of peripheral male interest such as music, 
entertainment, dating, travel, etc. However, we 
can not over-emphasize the fact that such material 
should always be approached from the exotic, sen- 
sual, or ribald point of view. It will save time and 
effort on the parts of both the editorial staff and 
the author if he will send a letter of query and a 
short outline of the proposed article. The best 
length for an Adam article is between 2000 and 
4000 words. We do not, of course, want queries 
on fiction. 

“In general, payment for both articles and fiction 


is based on quality and placement-in-format, not 
on word count. However, the following may serve 
as a general guide: Short-shorts, 500 to 600 words, 
$25.00. Short-shorts 1000 to 1200 words, $50.00. 
These are bought at a flat rate. Short stories and 
articles between 1200 and 4000 words bring be- 
tween $75.00 and $200.00 according to their 
merit. 

“We are a very limited market for novelettes be- 
tween 7000 and 10,000 words in length, and these 
are purchased through special arrangements with 
the author or agent.” 


Adventure, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Editor, Alden H. Norton. “Advenure, one of the 
oldest men’s magazines extant, continues to pub- 
lish stories, articles and picture features suitable 
for the general men’s field. Virtually, any type of 
subject matter of interest to men is acceptable 
editorially, provided that it is in good taste. 

“Rates of payment average $250 for stories, 
$100 to $250 for articles. Query us on picture 
rates when submitting. We report within 10 days 
to two weeks on most material.” 


Argosy, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Edi- 
tor, Henry Steeger; Executive Editor, Alden H. 
Norton. “We want stories, articles and picture 
features slanted specifically toward adult man’s 
reading taste with special stress on the reader en- 
tertainment aspect. Our policy is broad enough to 
make room for any type of material, if it can 
qualify as top flight man’s entertainment. If it 
can’t, we don’t want it regardless of its quality. 
We average some 15 to 17 feature pieces an issue; 
3 to 5 are fiction. 

“Our payment rates are high on acceptance and, 
naturally, vary considerably depending on the 
size, importance, and position of the piece used. 
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We usually pay around $500 for articles and short 
stories, but we have gone as high as $2,000 for a 
special lead story or feature. 

“Bruce Cassiday handles fiction, Miss Joanne 
Pavincich is in charge of articles, and Milt Mach- 
lin handles picture features. Please query them 
directly.” 


Cavalier, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. Edi- 
tor Bob Curran writes: ““The demand last year at 
Cavalier was for the attention-getting offbeat 
story and the demand hasn’t changed. We are 
currently loaded with middle-of-the-book adven- 
ture stories. The fact-crime department is espe- 
cially overloaded, so chances of anything like Big 
Mike McGuire story, etc., are pretty bad here. 

“What we do welcome are adventure stories that 
have received little or no coverage elsewhere. 
Such stories that we did in the past year include 
stories of the infamous Laconia Order of WW II, 
the story of the Houston, the great ship that went 
down early in WW II. The Day the Gas Came, 
The Day the Taxis Went #0 War and others of 
this nature. We are not buying fiction. 

“To sum up: the best chance here is for the story 
that demands attention from other media to the 
‘never-before-told or the inside story of.’ Address 
all queries to me.” 


Challenge For Men, 444 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. Editor, Phil Hirsch. In its sixth year, 
Challenge For Men continues to have the identi- 
cal interest as Man’s, its older brother: well re- 
searched stories that have strong impact value. 

These may fit into the following categories: ad- 
ventures, historicals, westerns, crime, military, 
medical, expose, sports, service, adventure, per- 
sonality, and, in fact, any subject that is of inter- 
est to active men. 

Of particular success were the following cover- 
line stories: ““The Plot to Kill Eisenhower,” “The 
Man With 90 Wives,” “Death Plunge of the 8:28 
—Jersey’s Worst Train Wreck,” “The Enos 
Slaughter Story—They’ll Have to Rip My Uni- 
form Off Me!” and “Sex and Your Job.” 

Payment ranges from $150 to $500 for story 
lengths of 2500 to 7000 words. 
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Climax, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Managing Editor, Al Govoni. Generally, the re- 
quirements here are the same as for Saga. Strongly 
plotted stories, slickly written, with characteriza- 
tion and sustained dramatic interest are required. 
Fiction, either contemporary or historical, as well 
as historical fact pieces handled like fiction, and 
strong dramatic narratives are always welcome. 
Westerns are a safe bet, too, as are murder thrillers 
liberally laced with sex; anything with a mascu- 
line appeal. 

Articles should include personalities and topics 
in the news, colorful or controversial. In Climax, 
timelessness frequently supersedes timeliness and 
the subjects can be a little more sensational 
Length runs high—5000 words and up. The Book 
Lengther often goes as high as 15,000 words. Pay- 
ment averages $125, with a top, except in special 


cases, of $250. 


Dude and Gent, 48 W. 48th St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Editor, Bruce Elliott; Managing Editor, Nat 
Lehrman. “The literary needs of Dude and Gent 
have not changed radically since the books were 
introduced five years ago; but they have changed. 
The picture of our typical reader is still that of a 
hip, sophisticated male of any number of years 
(though spiritually youthful), who enjoys the 
opposite sex, feels at ease with its members, and is 
familiar with all the paraphernalia of the good 
social life (hi-fi, foreign cars, sedentary sports, 
and all that bit). Where he’s changed, we feel, is 
that in the five years he’s been reading Dude and 
Gent he’s become more hip and more inside than 
he was before. Today, the article or story that is 
obviously slanted toward this reader no longer be- 
longs in our books; it must be re-angled, or, bet- 
ter still, kidded. 

“Fiction: should be brief (about 3000 words), 
well-plotted and snappy. Explorations, subtle, seri- 
ous or humorous, of conflicts between and among 
the sexes are our bread and butter, but no subject 
is taboo as long as it is light, satirical or signifii- 
cant—to the type of reader dgscribed above. 
Writers interested in this market would do well to 
avoid downbeatness and perversity, bearing in 
mind that while sex does play a large role in Dude 
and Gent, the approach is salubrious, not sala- 
cious. - 

“Satire and wit are the basice ingredients in our 
articles, and any subject can be made acceptable 
if it is written in our style, which is: sharp, but not 
bitter; iconoclastic, but not caustic; satirical, but 
not personal. While all printed matter in Dude 
and Gent appeals primarily to men, it does so 
without muscle-flexing and without easy and ob- 
vious appeals to the viscera. Articles should be 
about 3000 words. The finished product is pre- 
ferred, but queries will be considered. Payment 
for all material is five to ten cents a word, thirty 
days from acceptance. 

“Hi-Life, also published in the same shop, is in 
need of men’s adventure, basic sex stories, articles 
and cartoons ($10). Length: 2500-3000 words; 
top rate: $150.” 
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Male, 655 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
Editor, Bruce Friedman. ‘‘We are interested in 
almost any kind of true adventure with appeal to 
men, including survival and escape stories and 
other heroic adventures, incidents from World 
War II, Korean War and the Civil War, colorful 
personalities—adventurous men, provocative 
women, crimes and unusual criminals, disastrous 
events, adventures in exotic locales and treasure 
stories. All submissions should be thoroughly 
documented, written in simple, hard language— 
definitely no pulp or ‘jazzed-up’ description— 
with high dramatic quality. Payment up to $500 
on acceptance for stories of 5500 to 7000 words. 
Higher rates for 20,000-word book-length fea- 
tures. This department is now buying for three 
men’s magazines: Male, Men, and True Action.” 


Manhunt, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Editor, John Underwood. “We're looking for the 
best in mystery, crime and suspense fiction. We’re 
currently open in all lengths from 1000 to 25,000, 
and our rates range from two to five cents— 
though we have gone much higher in the past, and 
will again when the story requires it. We’re look- 
ing for the best material by the top names in the 
field, and we’re also very much open to submis- 
sions from newer writers. Read the magazine first. 
In general, Manhunt stories tend to depict the 
seamier side of life—stories told from the stand- 
point of the hunted rather than the drawing-room 
detective. We are not open for non-fiction sub- 
missions of any kind. Manuscripts should be ad- 
dressed to the editor.” 


Man’s Life, 32 W. 22nd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
Harold Straubing, Editor. ‘We are interested in 
good constructive pieces that may be critical of 
policy makers and our government leaders. A re- 
cent story, ‘Political Payola Threatens Our Na- 
tional Security’ dealt with the double standards 
we are faced with in our government that doles 
out key positions to men and women who con- 
tribute heavily to political parties. 

“Another type of expose, currently on the stands, 
‘The Giant Hoax of Our Civil Defense Program’ 
deals with the farce of protecting citizens on a 





national level as mony is wasted by the shovelful 
in the name of defense. 

“All these articles must be documented with 
facts, figures and quotes in context. We run true, 
but little known stories of the Civil War and the 
Old West as well as material relating to World 
War II and the Korean “police action.” 

“We use five-cartoon features on one subject in 
every issue, payment $50.00 on acceptance. Rates 
for articles start at $175 on acceptance and go up. 
Photographs to illustrate the articles bring more 
loot. Length, 2500 to 3000 words. For an accurate 
slant on material used, read the magazine.” 


Man’s Magazine, 444 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. Editor, Phil Hirsch. “Eight-year-old 
Man’s Magazine offers more full-length stories 
than any other mag. in its field. Despite the quan- 
tity, however, quality remains a prime requisite, 
with emphasis on stirring, highly-dramatized ma- 
terial that is presented in an adult manner—and 
is 100 per cent authentic. This means no gore, no 
added sex to make the story ‘more enticing.’ And 
no room for grind-it-out hacks. 

“The major need is for ‘the big story,’ one that 
lends itself to coverline and lead treatment. Re- 
cent notable adventure examples include: ‘Don’t 
Send Me Back to the Chain Gang—Willie Reid’s 
Escape from the Brute Sheriff of Florida,’ 
‘America’s Teen-Age Hitler—Fuehrer George 
Leggett,’ ‘The Plot to Kill Khrushchev,’ ‘Framed 
or Guilty ?—Sensational Court-Martial of The 
United States Against Marine Sgt. Carl H. Buck,’ 
and “Trackdown—Pursuit of a Deported Mafia 
Ganglord Sneaking into America.’ 

“Many of these lead stories are culled from the 
front pages of the nation’s newspapers and given 
dramatic elaboration. They may be written with 
or without first-person bylines. There is also a 
need for authentic, carefully writen historicals, 
westerns, exposes, crime, personality, military, 
medical and sports stories. 

“In the service field, the articles should be of 
strong appeal to men; medical pieces must lend 
themselves to anecdotal adventure treatment; 
sports articles must have strong impact, and his- 
toricals should have an intriguing angle. 





“‘Man’s has been devoting more space, of late, to 
personality stories that deal with a particularly 
advefturous episode in a man’s life. For example: 
‘Hemingway’s Private War with Adolf Hitler,’ 
‘Marshal Zhukov’s Rape of Berlin,’ ‘General 
Charles de Gaulle’s World War I Combat Ordeal,’ 
and ‘General Mark Clark’s 10-Man Invasion of 
North Africa.’ Emphasts here is on good plot 
structure, careful personality development and 
authenticity—combined with stirring realistic ad- 
venture. 

“Payment for 2500 to 7000-word articles ranges 
from $150 to $500. Queries and manuscripts 
should be sent to Editor Phil Hirsch, who requests 
that writers read at least two issues of his maga- 
zine before sending anything his way.”’ 


(Continued on page 48) 














By Florence Hoffmaster 


Bound To Be Read 


The Elements of Style by William Strunk, 
Jr., with an introduction, revisions and a 
new chapter on writing by E. B. White. The 
MacMillan Co., 71 pages, $2.50. 


When a small book on grammar hits the 
non-fiction best-seller list, that’s news. Back 
in 1919, when E. B. White was a student at 
Cornell, “the little book” was much in evi- 
dence in classes taught by Professor Strunk. 
Anyone who has tried to find a simple defi- 
nition in the maze of a complicated gram- 
mar and rhetoric text will appreciate his 
clear-cut, concise rules. As Mr. White says in 
his introduction, Mr. Strunk was a positive 
man. “The rules and principles are in the 
form of direct commands. Sergeant Strunk 
snapping orders to his platoon.” 

Professor Strunk scorns verbose writing. 
“Vigorous writing is concise. A sentence 
should contain no unnecessary words, a 
paragraph no unnecessary sentences, for the 
same reason that a drawing should have no 
unnecessary lines and a machine no unneces- 
sary parts. This requires not that the writer 
make all his sentences short or that he avoid 
all detail and treat his subjects in outline but 
that every word tell.” 


The grammar gives brief definitions for 
elementary rules of usage, possessives, parti- 
cipial phrases and commas. The elementary 
principles of composition are stated simply. 
Words and expressions commonly misused 
are discussed briefly. He speaks with author- 
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ity on the like/as controversy. “Like for as 
has its defenders; they argue that any usage 
that achieves currency becomes valid auto- 
matically. This, they say, is the way language 
is formed. It is and it isn’t. An expression, 
sometimes merely enjoys a vogue, much as 
an article of apparel does. Like has always 
been widely misused by the illiterate; lately 
it has been taken up by the knowing and the 
well-informed, who find it catchy or liberat- 
ing and who use it as though they were 
slumming. If every word or device that 
achieved currency were immediately authen- 
ticated, simply on the grounds of popularity, 
the language would be as chaotic as a ball 
game with no foul lines.” 

The author of “the little book” would 
probably be startled to find himself in print 
again, this time in a big way. E.B. White was 
sent a copy of the book. He remembered 
Professor Strunk, about whom he wrote an 
informal article for The New Yorker in 1957. 
Macmillan suggested he edit Strunk’s book, 
add a chapter on style. Mr. White is one of 
the distinguished writers of our time, cer- 
tainly a credit to his former teacher, His essay 
on style is concise, to the point, offers excel- 


lent suggestions to all writers. “The ap- | 
proach to style is by way of plainness, sim- | 


plicity, orderliness and sincerity.” 

At one time there was a popular literary 
form called the imaginary conversation. 
Famous people from different eras or gen- 
erations were brought together in imagina- 
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tion to discuss mutual interests or to recreate 
periods of history. This reviewer would enjoy 
listening to Professor Strunk discuss style 
with Jack Kerouac and William Faulkner. 
His book will be given a place of honor on 
Writer’s Dicest’s reference shelf. When 
the usual arguments occur, “Professor Strunk 
says—” should settle them once and for all. 


Watch Your Language by Theodore M. 
Bernstein. Preface by Jacques Barzun. 
Channel Press, 268 pages, $3.95. 


Dr. Jacques Barzun, educator and historian, 
has written a thought-provoking preface to 
Watch Your Language. These days we’re 
conscious of Johnny who can’t read. Less has 
been said about Johnny who can’t write, 
communicate with others clearly in his 
mother tongue. Slovenly writing is a sign of 
our times. At one time people of education 
knew how to read and write. “Today it is the 
educated who lead the way to destruction, 
it is they who in the name of freedom deny 
any social obligation to use decently that 
valuable common property, the mother 
tongue . . . literature of every grade uses by 
preference the language of the gutter, and 
belles-lettres and scholarship multiply 
pseudo-jargons as if to run away from re- 
sponsible assertion.” 


Mr. Bernstein is assistant-managing editor 
of The New York Times. The New York 
Times has around 600 writers and editors. 
Bernstein felt a newspaper had the obligation 
to communicate to readers in clear, precise 
language. From time to time he issued bul- 
letins called Winners and Sinners. These 
brief comments pointed out strong writing, 
attacked slovenly writing. There were re- 
quests for copies from other papers, from 
schools, from magazines. Finally, from his 
bulletins, Mr. Bernstein prepared this hand- 
book as a guide to accurate, concise writing. 


Its first section deals with “Words That 
Need Watching.” For example: “Strangled 
to Death. ‘Rubenstein was found strangled 
to death on January 27, 1955.’ Delete ‘to 
death.’ That’s what strangled means. Here’s 
another, ‘Gild the Lily.’ The oft-misquoted 
literary reference is from Shakespeare’s King 

, John and goes as follows: ‘To gild refined 
| Sold, to paint the lily.’ ” 





Read this book first just for fun. Then do 
a second and more careful reading. Give it a 
place on your reference shelf. You'll refer to 
it often. 


Successful Writers and How They Work by 
Larston D. Farrar. Hawthorn Books, Inc., 
285 pages, $4.95. 


Larston D. Farrar is a fiction writer, article 
writer and a teacher of creative writing. In 
this book he is not concerned about writing 
techniques but about the writer as an indi- 
vidual. He has asked himself, even as you 
and I, what makes a writer successful? 


Mr. Farrar has contacted a number of writ- 
ers in various fields, including Richard Geh- 
man, Norman Vincent Peale, Edison Mar- 
shall, Erskine Caldwell, Sloan Wilson and 
Jesse Stuart. He has asked this panel of au- 
thors specific questions. Have you found 
specialization helps more than aiming at 
general markets? How do you get ideas? 
What do you think impelled you to be a 
writer? How much income should a writer 
have annually to live comfortably? Do you 
have any health tips for writers? Do you sub- 
mit outlines to an editor? How much social 
life should an editor have? What makes a 
writer successful? 

The answers are as varied as the questions 
and make interesting reading. Says Erskine 
Caldwell, “A writer is successful if seventy- 
five per cent of his work is published.” Says 
Jesse Stuart, “A successful writer is one who 
writes, in his day and time, something that 
will live after he is dead and dust. Money 
hasn’t everything to do with successful 
writing.” 

Mr. Farrar suggests that a successful writer 
has achieved more than local or regional im- 
pact. “He might feel that he has achieved 
more than the average writer, but that he 
has not yet achieved what he, himself, feels is 
the best in him. So a successful writer to me 
is not a ‘has been.’ He is a ‘will be.’ ” 

The writer is not necessarily apart from 
the world in which he lives. Many writers of 
the past, Thomas Paine and Voltaire, for ex- 
ample, helped to shape history. Milovan 
Djilas, former vice president of Yugoslavia, 
was sentenced to prison because he wrote 
The New Class. Arthur Miller and Boris 
Pasternak made the front pages in rec@nt 
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years. References to writers past and present 
give the reader the feeling that writing as a 
profession has its ups and downs but that it’s 
worth it. 

The writer has responsibilities to the reader. 
Christopher Morley, the delightful essayist, 
not read as often as he should be these days, 
is quoted aptly: “When you sell a man a 
book you don’t sell him just twelve ounces 
of paper and ink and glue—you sell him a 
whole new life.” 

Background books are important for the 
writer. He needs knowledge of his profession. 
He needs to feel himself a part of a profes- 
sion. Mr. Farrar has supplied writers’ groups 
with a number of points for lively discussion. 
For the writer who cannot meet with groups, 
here is a chance to develop a new slant on 
writing as a profession. 


A Professional Storywriter’s Handbook by 
Edwin A. Peeples. Doubleday, 282 pages, 
$4.50. 


Edwin A. Peeples has been a professional 
free-lance writer for thirty years. His stories 
have appeared in leading magazines such as 
the SarEvePost, CosMopoLiTaN and Goop 
HovuseEKEEPING. He is concerned about the 
feeble state of contemporary fiction, the 
trend toward nonfiction at the expense of fic- 
tion. “It is an interesting phenomenon that 
the magazine business has declined at almost 
exactly the same rate as the number and 
quality of good fiction writers have declined.” 

He has no patience with the theory that 
pocket books supply fiction for men espe- 
cially. Collections of stories sell well in pocket 
book editions. He contends that the men 
who buy pocket books will buy magazines if 
the fictional selection is good. “Editors 
must banish all criteria for judging the merit 
of a story except those concerned with the 
story’s quality. All of the reader identification 
nonsense must be abandoned .. . no editor 
can intelligently judge a story in terms of 
what he supposes some abstract reader will 
think of it... .” 

Mr. Peeples’ impatience with editors and 
advertising is extended to the writer. He sees 
the story writer as a member of a profession. 
He should have the high standards of any 
professional man. His preparation for writ- 
ings should be adequate. He should have a 
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sound background in writing fundamentals. 
He needs to study the masters of his profes- 
sion, Fitzgerald, Tolstoi, Maugham and 
Coppard, for example. He needs to be aware 
of style. He needs to know people, understand 
how to communicate with them through the 
printed page. “Fiction is a living with peo- 
ple. If you live with people, you can’t avoid 
being strongly influenced by what they do. 
This experience is emotional. 

“Fiction and nonfiction bear the same rela- 
tion to each other as a child’s reaction to 
experience and advice. Tell a child that fire 
will burn him, and he is liable to doubt you. 
Let him touch a hot coal and he will con- 
vince himself. 

“The reason that fiction has fallen into dis- 
favor may be that those of us who are telling 
tales have forgotten or never learned how to 
give our stories the shocking impact of such 
an experience as touching a hot coal.” 

Mr. Peeples certainly has been generous in 
sharing his professional background with 
other writers. The chapter on Raw Materials 
has special value for the writer who has the 
urge to create but who can’t get going. It in- 
cludes a brief but helpful discussion of the 
use of diaries, notebooks, outlines, synopses. 
One chapter covers the problems of the shap- 
ing of the story, the scene, viewpoint, the 
unities. These chapters are an excellent re- 
view for the writer who needs to brush up on 
fundamentals. 
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When the first draft is completed, many 
writers feel they are ready for the editor. 
Mr. Peeples disagrees. He discusses the over- 
all points to be taken into consideration. The 
characters may not be positive enough. The 
style needs to be polished. There are cuts to 
be made. His suggestions about cutting are 
helpful. 

More books on writing should be written 
by men like Mr. Peeples. He does not pre- 
tend to know all the answers. He shares his 
experiences. He understands the loneliness 
of the writer. “If there are lonelier people in 
the world than authors, I can’t imagine who 
they could be. Our loneliness is not so much 
the matter of withdrawal. All artists have 
that... . Except for the dramatists, we who 
write can seldom know the real effect of 
what we do. The reader or editor who comes 
to tell us how he has liked or disliked our 
story has cooled from his reaction and delib- 
erated on his viewpoint. He is seldom artic- 
ulate about his emotional reaction, which 
is what we want to learn. . . . Our best in- 
structive advice is to tell each other about 
what seemed to work and what didn’t.” 


The Feature Writer’s Handbook by Stewart 
Harral. The University of Oklahoma Press, 
335 pages, $5.00. 


Stewart Harral comes to the aid of the fea- 
ture writer who has used his available ma- 
terial and who needs a self starter. He 
presents a treasury of 2,000 ideas for news- 
papers, magazines, radio and television pro- 
grams. His ideas range from accidents to 
zoos, from fireplaces to rocking chairs. These 
suggestions are practical in that they can be 
adapted to any locality. For example: 
“Here’s an interesting feature idea: Ask six 
or eight men to discuss “The dinner I'd like 
to come home to.’ In each instance give the 
complete menu and note anything special or 
unusual, even in the way the man would 





like the food prepared.” Here’s another: 
“Indians have more holidays than their 
white brothers, and fewer ulcers and nervous 
breakdowns. Most holiday celebrations and 
dances are open to visitors, and there’s a 
story in each. There are Indians in every 
state but one: Delaware. That means there’s 
an Indian feature story near you, partic- 
ularly at holiday time.” 

Some of these ideas require a moderate 
amount of research. Many of them depend 
upon successful interviewing. Mr. Harral 
gives helpful hints about asking questions. 
He anticipates the questions of the writer. 
What strategies are helpful? Can reticent 
interviewees be softened up? There is no 
neat little formula for a successful interview. 
“As a writer you must have a knowledge of 
environmental forces, news values, human 
behavior, and interviewing skills and tech- 
niques—all of which are valuable in getting 
information, color and opinions from indi- 
viduals.” 

Writers do not always agree about their 
trade. Successful writers differ in their ideas 
about what makes an article click. The com- 
ments of a number of successful writers on 
this point provide interesting and varied 
reading. 

Leif H. Olson, Financial Writer for The 
New York Times, says, “It’s not what you 
write, it’s how you write it. Learn to handle 
words, then look for your story.” “An eye for 
details,” says Sterling Bemis, Sunday editor 
of the Independent Press Telegram, Long 
Beach, California. “I think a feature should 
be so crisp and compact that it will give the 
editor a mildly frustrated feeling. ‘Dammit,’ 
he muses, ‘this is really a little more than we 
asked for, but it has so many interesting facts 
that it wouldn’t be fair to the readers to 
whack it down.’ When you have an editor 
worrying because he can’t reasonably whack 
you down, you’ve got something.” 

This handbook is valuable for reference. 
When the rejection slips outnumber the 
checks, the first 68 pages make a self-inven- 
tory possible. “Good writing is two things: 
Wise use of techniques and devices plus a 
writer’s reserve power—his creative ability. 
Mix these two ingredients in the right pro- 
portions and the result is a high-octane 
feature.” 
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Don’t 


Blame 


Me! 


ae 
By Ruth Cleaves Hazelton 


A literary agent speaks 
her piece showing why some of the 
material she receives will 
not sell 


Acting as authors’ agent for the past five 
years, we have sold many scripts. We hope 
to sell a lot more, but unfortunately there are 
a great number we can’t sell. Why? 

Today the mail has been fairly representa- 
tive, so let’s examine it, anonymously, of 
course. The batch includes two bulky novels, 
eight short stories, six articles, about eight 
fillers and a collection of verse; plus very 
nice letters from nice people. About one-half 
the work is attractively presented with nice 
typing, good paper and proper spacing— 
the less said about the condition of the other 
half, the better, 

Let’s take the book-length scripts first. 

Last night I read this novel until about 2 
A.M. (I often take such work home to save 
time). Its title is misleading, but that is a 
minor thing and can be easily rectified if the 
text is good. The author has assembled six 
interesting characters—a young soldier and 
his wife (newlyweds) ; her father, his mother, 
the town Romeo and a town girl of ill- 
repute. The setting is a small town, and right 
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away we strongly suspect the author has read 
Peyton Place and wants to make this town 
similar. It is not so much in the words them- 
selves but in the fact that unnecessarily lurid 
details are inserted without any real tie-in 
to the story itself. 

The soldier, however, who is just married 
to a home town girl, is a bit unbelievable. 
After a build-up that seems to say he is in- 
tensely in love with his bride, who for all in- 
tents and purposes is just a cardboard figure 
in the story (we know her name and what 
she wears but nothing more), we find the 
young groom following everything in skirts 
the minute he leaves his brand new home. 
Almost immediately he sleeps with the gal 
of ill-repute, and of all things beats up his 
mother who dares to disagree with him. He 
is not shown as one who needs a psychiatrist, 
however. He and his father-in-law have a 
quarrel over the favors of the bad gal, and 
the old man is shown as being a loving 
father and—a sort of bum! Everybody’s 
story, al] the ugly secrets of the town, are 
bandied back and forth between the old 
man and the young man with much pro- 
fanity and worse; yet all the while both are 
respected and well-liked in the town and are 
sought out to serve on tiresome committees 
for this and that. The young man’s name 
comes up for the local council, too, and he is 
elected. 

The mother is a “worthy woman” and has a 
martyr complex and accepts her son and his 
conduct as the acts of “her boy who can do 
no wrong.” The pace is quite swift and con- 
tinues that way for about fifty pages. Then 
the whole thing bogs down. From then on 
we get long dissertations on the views of 
the young man, what he thinks of the con- 
duct of the officers in World War II, what 
he thinks of religion (and none of this is real 
thought—merely the so-often repeated in- 
anities of the unthinking, with the same old 
clichés all over again). The young man be- 
lieves that when he states something, it is 
original, and we are treated to the usual 
references to the Pope and bad Catholicism; 
to grafters and cheats in politics; to the opin- 
ion that all women are cheats and bad at 
heart; that everybody has a price; that a 
man is a fool to have any code of ethics 
whatsoever. 

















Chapter after chapter takes up his views 
on these and other subjects, including Space 
Travel, on which he waxes eloquent, appar- 
ently believing the “little men from Mars” 
may land at any time in the Town Square. 
He and his father-in-law continue to be 
buddies in sordid episodes that are repeated 
over and over again, with only the setting 
changed. At the end of the book there has 
been no further progress except that the pic- 
ture of the townspeople has been so over- 
drawn that it is a pity Hogarth did not live 
in this time and place, for his engravings are 
tame beside what he could have found for 
subject matter here. In the end the young 
soldier takes his wife in his arms and says 
only that she is pure and good. Amen. 


Why It Won't Sell 


In the old melodramas the villain was wholly 
bad, the heroine insipidly and saintlily good, 
and there were no shadings. We have come 
a long way from that concept. Now we try 
to write about human beings—people whom 
we can recognize and sometimes sympathize 
with; or if we detest them, we can see what 
corroded their character. The long “asides” 
in which the characters gave their thoughts 
is outmoded, and it would take a Joyce to 
make this sort of thing popular again and 
then only to the discriminating reader who 
has time to sift the grain from the chaff. 

The author is not a good writer. Some 
emotional scenes are vivid, but otherwise the 
narration is dull and the phrasing inept; 
good writing can be simply expressed, but 
this is not good writing. I will send the book 
back to the author, of course; I could not 
sell such a script. Could you? 

The second novel takes but a quick perusal 
to show we could not place it; it too will go 
back. The reason is that while the script has 
a nice appearance, it has nothing more. The 
author writes a book for her grandmother’s 
day; people no longer live in the horse-and- 
buggy era; it is not an historical novel, set in 
a particular and defined period, and there is 
much anachronism present because of a lack 
of proper research. The “tin Lizzie” came on 
the scene at a definite date in history, but the 
author forgot to look up the date; the fash- 
ions, too, had their day in history, and the 





lady who wore “leg of mutton” sleeves did 
not also wear a hobble skirt, if our research 
is correct. Oddly, this author can write and 
some of the scenes have a nostalgic appeal, 
but the characters are insufferably dull and 
nothing really happens to them. They go to 
church, babies are born, old men die, and a 
young man fresh from a church university 
sports a beard! That about sums up the 
highlights! Could you sell this? I can’t! 

What puzzles me, is why these two novels 
were written? Any library or newsstand 
would have shown the authors the type of 
work that appears in print today; modern 
themes are everywhere; good historical nov- 
els appear now and then—don’t they bother 
to read? In the first case, the author might 
have had a story—a dissatisfied young soldier 
who returns to his home town, marries, and 
then suddenly realizes the town has changed, 
it is no longer the place it was when he was 
a boy; how this change came about would 
have made a story, for the psychological and 
economic factors are there for the discern- 
ing. Perhaps that was what the author origi- 
nally had in mind. But one cannot create 
superficially and without thought, and this 
is a lesson many need to learn. Writing is 
hard work, it takes understanding and per- 
ception and a certain flair for expression. It 
may be that this author will eventually learn, 
and five failures from now will come up with 
a book that will sell—this has happened be- 
fore and may happen again. 

The second novelist seems not to be inter- 
ested in writing nor in the assembly of her 
character. It is as if she had in her mind a 
long list of incidents told to her as a child 
and must put them down, as a sort of pen- 
ance. The characters are superimposed on 
the stream of narrative to make a “story.” 
There is such a thing as a “closed mind,” of 
which her work seems to be an example. 


Some Hopeful Short Stories 


Of the short stories, I shall probably be able 
to sell the first one, a science fiction tale in 
which much research is evident. The tale 
is plausible and I could not guess the ending. 
I have worked with this author for about 
two years and rejected a great many scripts 
(Continued on page 77) 
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OPEN TO ALL WRITERS 


8 50 


In 200 Prizes 
For Short-Short Stories of 1500 Words 


SEND in your very best short-short or write 
one now for the 26th annual Writer’s Digest 
Short-short Story Contest. The contest is 
now open, beginning February Ist, and 
closes April 25th, 1960. 


Many of the 5,000 past prize winners got 
their very first “break” in this contest. The 
contest is open to all writers. 


HERE ARE 


1. All short-short stories must be original, 
unpublished, and no more than 1,500 
words in length; typed or neatly written. 
Enclose stamped addressed envelope for 
return. 


. Entrants must enclose with their story a 
subscription (new, renewal, or exten- 
sion) to WRITER'S DIGEST. A six-month 
subscription entitles the subscriber to en- 
ter one story in this contest. A one-year 
subscripion entitles the subscriber to en- 
ter two stories in this contest. No more 


Here are a few points that may help you 
write your story: (1) All varieties of stories, 
humorous, children’s stories, action, love, 
fantasy, mystery, etc., are acceptable; (2) 
Get into your story with your opening para- 
graph; (3) Your plots should be simple and 
not rely on coincidence; (4) Select story 
ideas from the life about you—people and 
places you know best. - 


THE RULES 


than two stories can be entered by any 
one writer. 


. All stories remain the exclusive property 
of the individual writer. The names of the 
winners will be published in a summer 
issue of WRITER'S DIGEST. All scripts will 
be returned as soon as possible. 


. Contest closes midnight, April 25th, 
1960. Three judges will read each script 
in selecting winners. The contest is now 
open. Send your stories now. 


























Ist Prize 


$500 CASH 


2nd Prize 


The key to a new world of beauty 
and enchantment. This winner will 
receive a complete Voit Underwater 
Diving Lung, expert instruction in 
the use of it, and will sail into the 
blue Caribbean Sea to explore the 
wonders of the water world for five 
days. Food, compressed air, and 
underwater writing equipment in- 
cluded. If allergic to water, alter- 
nate prize of $300. 


3rd Prize 


To record on-the-spot impressions 
wherever you go, a Dictet portable 
recorder with long-lasting battery. 
Weighs only 2 Ibs. 11 ounces (less 
than most women's purses). 


4th Prize 


Since climbing mountains is one way 
to become a best-seller, Writer's 
Digest will equip you with a moun- 
tain-climbing outfit and send you 
to Denver for a week from where 
you can launch a Pike's Peak ex- 
pedition. 


5th Prize 


A Polaroid Highlander Camera for 
finished pictures a few seconds 
after you take them, complete with 
Wink Eye, carrying case, and film. 
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6th to 14th Prize 


Latest 1960 portable typewriter, 
your choice of Smith-Corona, Royal, 
or Remington. 


15th Prize 


The services of a professional pho- 
tographer (if possible, a member 
of the American Society of Maga- 
zine Photographers) for a day. 


16th to 24th Prize 


Two cents a word for each word in 
your story. 


25th Prize 


An interview with an established 
writer awaits you. Travel and over- 
night expenses furnished. In addi- 
tion, if your article is accepted for 
publication in WD, you will receive 
$25 payment for each printed page 
in WD. 


26th to 40th Prize 


An intimate, direct study of five 
markets, each month for a year, 
covering General, Quality, Wom- 
en's, Men's and Confession markets. 


41st to 49th Prize 


One cent a word for each word in 
your story. 


| ‘The Contest Editor, WRITER'S DIGEST 


| 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Chio 


I am entering the WRITER’S DIGEST Short-Story Contest. 


| $3,500 
: Contest | 


Name 


Entry 
Blank | 


Address 





(check which) 


0 Story enclosed. 


50th Prize 


The inspiration of the theatre.. A 
season's subscription ticket to the 
Summer Theatre nearest you. 


51st to 70th Prize 


The world at your fingertips. A de- 
tailed full-size Rand-McNally Globe 
with brass meridian for easy loca- 
tion of places. Flying milage be- 
tween any two points. 


71st to 80th Prize 


The inspiration of music. Your 
choice of any three long-playing 
records from the collection of the 
world's largest record seller. 


81st to 90th Prize 


An insulated Penguin Server to 
keep your meal warm while you 
finish that last page or to put your 
mss. on ice, if necessary. 


91st to 100th Prize 


A luminous desk-travel, 30-hour 
clock with loud bell. Easily shut off. 


101st to 199th Prize 


A deed to a square foot of Gettys- 
burg Battlefield, plus certificate re- 
cording the place your story won. 


200th Prize 


A live wire. 


seeenececunns eseuee 


© Enclosed is $2.00 for a six-month subscription and entry of ONE story. 


© Enclosed is $3.50 for a one-year subscription and entry of TWO stories. 


Please check one of the squares: My subscription is new (J; my subscription has expired, 
so please renew it (J; I am currently a subscriber so extend my subscription (). 


0 Story will be sent later 

























By Nancy Vogel 


Writing TV Humor 


One of TV’s top funnymen 
tells you how 


to write the type of humor that 
sells Hollywood 


If you are interested in writing television 
comedy-the highest paid writing in televi- 
sion today-—listen to the advice of Ron Car- 
ver, writer, teacher, master of comedy, and 
associate of Jerry Lewis in training come- 
dians. (Last month’s column dealt with Mr. 
Carver also. ) 

“The importance of patterning material to 
the style and personality of a performer can- 
not be overemphasized. Once it is established 
that a comedian can ‘handle’ a certain type 
of character or type of material effectively, 
the writer can then create material with one 
of the biggest problems out of the way. 
Young or new writers should try to develop 
material for the established comics, and if 
they feel their material fits a certain enter- 
tainer, they should approach him with a 
gleam of salesmanship in their eyes. If the 
comedian needs material (and which one 
doesn’t?), a sale is imminent. But first the 
writer must know his comedian! 

“Let’s take Jack Carter, the night club and 
TV comic, for an example. He’s a fast, breezy 
kind of personality, who has the ability of 
setting up a kind of nervous energy by 
‘tumulting’ his audience. He leans on speed 
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and zaniness. If he were doing a routine 
about a Space Scientist laboratory, he’d de- 
liver the material with his own brand of 
dramatic excitement, something like Clem 
McCarthy describing a horse race: 

“*The secret laboratory is full of technical 
equipment . . . isotopes, plutonium, uranium, 
chrysanthemums. Everywhere you see fig- 
ures walking around in white uniforms, solv- 
ing mathematical problems, mixing strange 
liquids, giving orders . . . they’re the robots! 
Wait till you see the scientists.’ 

“Later in the routine, after he has set up a 
zany mood and established the head Space 
Scientist, Sir Bramley Fig-Newton, he says: 

“* ‘Now Sir Fig-Newton steps into his office, 
and goes pale with fear! He sees a fat, hairy 
figure jumping around his desk on all fours. 
bearing its fangs, snarling . . . (groans, 
grunts) . . . isn’t his wife cute?—But he 
doesn’t get along with her any more. He 
used to talk to her about the Atom Bomb, 
but they’ve had a fall-out.’ 

‘(Now comic throws in a switch on his old 
cowboy line): ‘Now it’s time to blast off a 
missile to the moon. He calls in all the heads 
of the departments . . . no bodies, just heads! 
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Over the mike Sir Fig-Newton speaks with 
authority: “Everything ready? Everything 
checked? Missile in place? All dials set? 
Enough booze for the reporters?’—Who? 
Who’s in the bleachers? Marshal Dillon and 
Maverick? O.K., synchronize their notches! 
(Heh, heh, a little humor there! )’ ” 

“A great new stylist,” continues Mr. Carver, 
“is Dayton Allen, one of Steve Allen’s TV 
show regulars. He usually does a ‘would-be’ 
character, whom the audience recognizes as 
a quack or phony. Dumb formula gags go 
well with such a personality. Suppose he 
were giving a lecture to a Women’s Club on 
the subject of Alaska: 

“‘Our diplomats were shrewd. They gave 
the Eskimos the exclusive right to build 
igloos. Why not? After all, how many white 
men know how to glue an ig?’—or, later in 
the routine, ‘But everyone there is a little 
snow-blind. One girl actually married a 
snow man—which was abominable.’ 

“Finally, take Don Adams, who has such a 
satirical attitude inherent in his own person- 
ality. His delivery has overtones of cynicism 
and is ideally suited to modern satire. Per- 
haps the material you write would be best 
suited for a comedian of his type. Study the 
various comedians, their techniques, person- 
alities, and methods of delivery—until you 
find the one or the few for whom you feel 
you could write.” 

At his comedy-writing class at UCLA, Ron 
Carver delves into the psychological aspects 
of making people laugh. 

“I don’t go into the deeper reaches of psy- 
chology,” he says; “I just try to teach a prac- 
tical psychology. Take what I call my ‘Fire- 
cracker theory,’ for instance. I think of the 
‘comic nerve’ as something located in a per- 
son’s brain, but walled off, so that it can be 
reached only by expert manipulation. This 
comic nerve is of course the capacity for 
laughter, the response to comical ideas; 
when this ‘nerve’ is properly stimulated, the 
person laughs. In telling jokes, you are fill- 
ing firecrackers with grains of dynamite. If a 
man has had mother-in-law experience, 
your words about mothers-in-law will fill a 
niche close to his comic nerve; maybe far 
from it, if his experience with mothers-in- 
law has been only vicarious. The performer’s 
ability is comparable to aim with a match— 


if the aim is good, the firecracker explodes; 
the viewer’s comic nerve is reached. But if 
the joke is too far from the viewer’s experi- 
ence—it’s like a bomb hitting two miles from 
the building it was supposed to hit—there’s 
not much effect. The punch line, of course 
—whether verbal or shown in action—acts 
as the detonator or the lighted match for 
the firecracker, which is already stuffed with 
the explosive material. There is a chain re- 
action effect which can be created: when a 
series of laughs occur, they establish a mood. 
It’s like the explosion of one firecracker set- 
ting off another in its vicinity, and so on. 
Laughter breaks down the wall of resistance 
around the comic nerve, until finally even 
the smallest joke can penetrate to it, and the 
viewer will laugh without reserve. 

“This wall around the comic nerve—still 
speaking figuratively, of course—is made up 
of various things. Standards, wrapped in 
ego, for one. Perhaps the material the comic 
is offering doesn’t measure up to the viewer’s 
intelligence; maybe the viewer “doesn’t like 
slapstick,’ therefore he is determined not to 
be amused by it; maybe the viewer resists 
laughing because he wants to be amused by 
it; maybe the viewer resists laughing because 
he wants to give the impression that he’s 
been around, seen and heard it all. 


How to Break Down the Wall 


“There are ways to break down the various 
types of resistance, and anyone who aspires 
to comedy writing should know them. Fol- 
lowing are some of the best ways: 

“1. Spirit of fun. This emanates not only 
from the material, but from the personality 
of the performer as well. It is not easy to 
write it into a script. 

“2. Superiority. The performer’s objective 
is to allow the viewer to feel superior. The 
basic way to do this is to establish the char- 
acter as inferior, scatter-brained, or to make 
him the butt of jokes. Red Skelton, Jack 
Benny and Gracie Allen use this method. 

“3. Identification. This is a special kind of 
audience participation, empathy. The per- 
former attempts to provide a reasonable 
symbol of the viewer, as he is now or was in 
past situations. 

“4. Surprise and shock. Almost any form of 
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these can cause laughter if they are not pre- 
ceded by an extreme state of anxiety (if the 

viewer merely laughs at himself and his 

anxiety, there has been no real entertain- 

ment value). If you recall the film Great 

Expectations, the hero—a small boy—runs 

and runs in the open fields; there is dim 

lighting, and suddenly he runs smack against 

something; it turns out to be a horrible-look- 

ing man, and the camera gets a shocking 

closeup of him. The audiences laughed, but 

this wasn’t really funny; this isn’t the type of 

laughter a comedy-writer is trying to pro- 

voke. Or, to take another example, during 

the 'ast war I used this line in a routine: 

‘Now, folks, if a bomb does drop—please— 

try not to go to pieces!’ I had to take the line 

out; it was in poor taste; it played on their 
anxieties. 

“5. Respect. This is a potent force which 
can crack the wall of resistance. Any legiti- 
mate display of talent will create respect, 
and the audience will have less resistance to 
comedy which may follow. Often a dance 
team or anyone who comes back after a per- 
formance can do one joke, and the audience 
will roar, because there is no wall of resist- 
ance. Another thing which creates respect is 
a display of spontaneous wit, as in a genuine 
ad lib. Prestige, also, can create respect and 
crack that wall; if a performer is sufficiently 
popular through reputation, or only pub- 
licity, the audience will feel he is worth 
watching and listening to. 

“Each individual joke,” says Mr. Carver, 
“should be worked on and tightened into its 
best form before being presented in a script 
to a comedian. By making little changes in 
the wording and phrasing, improvements can 
often be made. For example, take the follow- 
ing joke, in its first and improved form: 

“(First draft) : 

“Comic: ‘Precocious? Why, that tough kid 
was kicked out of kindergarten for growing 
a mustache!’ 

“Straight: ‘Growing a mustache? Isn’t 
that mighty unusual at that age?” 

“Comic: ‘It certainly is! They said it didn’t 
look nice on her at all!’ 

“(Second draft) : 

“Comic: ‘Overdeveloped? Why, that kid 
was kicked out of kindergarten for growing 
a mustache!’ 
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“Straight: ‘A mustache at that age? Isn’t 
that a little unusual?” 

“Comic: ‘Yeah!... 
her at all!’ 

“Notice how the second draft is slightly 
shortened and simplified ; thus the audience’s 
‘target of anticipation’ has been strength- 
ened so that it begins to be sure the subject 
of the joke is going to be a boy. Also, the 
joke now is easier and smoother to read or 
deliver for the actors.” 

Here is the opening of a satirical sketch 
written by one of Mr. Carver’s private stu- 
dents, Dale McRaven, in its corrected ver- 
sion, and in its first version, with the teach- 
er’s suggestions for revision. The assignment 
was stated thus: “Write a satirical sketch or 
take-off on a Beat Western, or perhaps show 
what it would be like if Jack Kerouac, the 
beatnick writer, had written his first cowboy 
opus.” 

Interior: Western bar, with big, metal Ital- 
ian type coffee maker, behind which stands 
the bartender in cowboy clothes and French 
beret. 


it didn’t look nice on 


KID 
(about 18 years old, enters) 

All right, come on out, Freddy Ringo. This 
is it, daddio! I been huntin’ you, Freddy. 
At last, the showdown has come. So, come 
on out, Freddy Ringo. FREDDY RINGO! 
COME ON OUT! F-R-E-D-D-Y R-I- 
NNN-G-OOOH!! 


BARTENDER 
(looking up slowly) 
You lookin’ for Freddy Ringo? 


KID 
Maybe. 
BARTENDER 
Careful, kid, like . . . don’t mess with Freddy 
Ringo. He’s bad and mad, rough and tough, 
and plenty nervous. You know how many 
notches he has on his mocha cup? 


KID 

(braggingly ) 
I ain’t afraid! I been practicing and I’m 
pretty fast myself... . 

(anxiously ) 
How many? 

BARTENDER 

How many? I git dizzy countin’ that high! 











This was taken at Hallmark Cards, Inc., Kansas City, during Ron Carver’s two-week 
lecture series there, and given to the 40 writers and designers of the regular Humor and 
Studio Cards Department. Hallmark’s Humor Manual is based exclusively on these lectures. 


KID 
I’m still going to get Freddy Ringo! 
At this point, girl dressed in tight, black leo- 
tard, with a pair of sloppy cowboy chaps 
hanging from her hips, runs in and throws 
her arms around the kid. 


GIRL 
Freddy, oh, Freddy, it is I, true, untouch- 
able, virtuous, good, honest Janie Mae. For 
months I have waited for you to return from 
your truth voyage and cattle drive. 
(taking good look at kid) 

You’re not Freddy, are you? 

Swinging doors open and Freddy Ringo, him- 
self, enters. He remains just inside the doors, 
a sneer on his face, as the others stare at him. 
After a long pause, he speaks. 


FREDDY 
(gently ) 


Scooby-doo. 
BARTENDER 


(in unison with girl and kid) 
It is Freddy! 


GIRL 
(throwing her arms around Freddy) 


Freddy, oh, Freddy, it is I, true, untouch- 
able, virtuous, good, honest, Janie Mae. For 
months I have waited for you to return 
from your truth voyage and cattle drive. 


FREDDY 
(bending her backward 4 la Valentino) 
Oh, that long, beautiful, sweeping golden 
hair. That haunting face, filled with the 
beauty of a blossoming rose. I mean, uh.. . 
don’t I know you? 


GIRL 
(hurt) 
mit... 
FREDDY 
(extends arms stiffly toward her) 
Stella! 
GIRL 
(restraining her anger) 
Janie Mae! 
FREDDY 
(undismayed by his mistake, 
extends his arms exactly as before) 
Janie Mae! . .. We’ve got a lot to talk about 
. . . how you are, what you been doin’, who 
you are. But, you know, like . . . first I gotta 
have a drink. 
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And here is the earlier version of the same script, showing the teacher’s comments at the right: 


KID 
(bursting into bar, yells) 

All right, come on out, Freddy Ringo. This is it, 

Daddio. At last the showdown has come. Come 

on out, Ringo! 


BARTENDER 
You lookin’ for Freddy Ringo? 
KID 
... Maybe. 
BARTENDER 


Right place, wrong time. He doesn’t get in ’til 
later. 


KID 
So, he’s trying to avoid me, huh? Well, it won’t 
do him any good. I’m going to get Freddy Ringo! 


GIRL 

Freddy, oh Freddy, it is I, true, untouchable, vir- 
tuous, good, honest Janie Mae. For months I 
have waited for you to return from your Truth 
Voyage and cattle drive . . . you’re not Freddy, 
are you? 

SWINGING DOORS OPEN AND FREDDY 
ENTERS. 


BARTENDER 
It’s Freddy! 
GIRL 


Freddy, oh Freddy, it is I, true, untouchable, 
virtuous, good, honest Janie Mae. For months I 
have waited for you to return from your Truth 
Voyage and cattle drive. At last you’re home. 
FREDDY 
(holding her) 
That hair, that face, that line. Don’t I know you? 


GIRL 


ItisI... 





(Exaggerate use of Freddy Ringo name 
to build up “dumb” line of bartender. ) 


(Plant “dangerous” character of Freddy 
in the form of a humorous line; possibly 
with a reference to Freddy having 
notches on his mocha cup. ) 


(Don’t forget stage directions for girl’s 
entrance. Add bit of girl throwing her 
arms around kid, to motivate her for 
not having noticed it wasn’t Freddy.) 


(Freddy, as central character of the 
sketch, needs a more comical entrance 
and/or a “character” line to establish 
him as a beatnik type. ) 


(Have girl throw her arms around 
Freddy exactly as she did to the kid. 
Repetition of a stupid action can com- 
pound the humor.) 


(The phrase “that line” weakens his dis- 
covery later that she is a liar. Also, a 
gag on the way to a gag may detract 
from the latter, so delete it, and “build 
up” the second gag with some adjec- 
tives like “golden hair,” etc., for stronger 
pay-off. ) 


(This bit might be clearer if Freddy 
holds out his arms in style of warm greet- 
ing. Then when girl corrects him, he 
makes the very same gesture to show 
he is unperturbed or unaware of his 
mistake. ) 
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If you think comedy writing is for you, you 
won’t have to go to Hollywood or New York 
to find out. Get your material ready and wait 
until one of the comedians of your choice is 
appearing in your area. 

How will you approach him? You’ll have 
to figure out for yourself an original way of 
arousing his interest quickly. He will read 
your stuff—just be sure, before you give it 
to him, that it’s sparkling, funny, potential, 
as good as you can possibly make it . . . amus- 
ing material that will be smooth to deliver, 
material so good that it holds the promise of 
lots more where that came from. 

Comics depend on their writers—the ones 
with the best writers are the best comedians. 
And therein lies your opportunity. 


Miscellanea 


Jack L. Warner, president of Warner Broth- 
ers, has established a Sam L. Warner Memo- 
rial Opportunity Award at U.S.C., and says 
that his company will guarantee six months’ 
employment each year during the ten-year 
tenure of the award to a U.S.C. cinema stu- 
dent. The student will be the one the faculty 
selects as being most likely to benefit by the 
opportunity. 
* * 

The annual creative writing competition at 
UCLA, originated in 1954 by Samuel Gold- 
wyn, is being judged this year by top-notch 
men. Judges include Charles Brackett, for- 
mer president of the Motion Picture Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences and a producer- 
director; Ken Englund, president of the 
Screen Writers Guild of America, West; 
Richard Nash, playwright; Dr. Samuel Sel- 
den, chairman of the UCLA Theatre Arts 
department; and Dr. James Phillips, chair- 
man of the UCLA English department. 

The CBS Foundation, now in its fourth 
year, has conferred eight fellowships this 
year, of $8,000 each, to provide opportuni- 
ties for recipients to “broaden and strengthen 
their backgrounds for meeting their growing 
responsibility in electronic journalism.” 


The following Radio and Television Artists’ 
Agencies handle many of the currently popular 
comedians: 

_Music Corporation of America, 9370 Santa Mon- 
ica Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 





Ashley-Steiner Corporation, 449 S. Beverly Dr., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

General Artists Corporation, 9650 Santa Monica 
Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

AAA Talent Agency, 430 S. Western, Los Ange- 
les, Calif. 

Bill Baxley Agency, 6331 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Preminger-Jaffe-Stuart Agency, Inc., 8462 Sun- 
set Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 

Don W. Sharpe Agency, 1048 Carol Dr., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Paul Small Artists, Ltd., Inc., 270 N. Canon Dr., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 

E. T. Somlyo Agency, 407 N. Maple Dr., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 

Bender-Ward Agency, 971 N. La Cienega, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 

Louis Shurr Agency, 327 N. Rodeo Dr., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 





LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000 words...... $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words........ 5.00 
TV ecripts—One act ...............5. 3.00 
, | ae eee 5.00 

i 7.50 

I ci aioe dot 15.00 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 








DOROTHY DOYLE 


the original 
HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


If you’re a new writer—or a discouraged 
one—send me your problem script or story 
idea. Let me explain and demonstrate what 
real PRO ghosting means. My 20 years of 
success in shaping stories and books for 
market can open up live OPPORTUNITY 
for you. No reading fee. 

While I’m in Victoria, mail sent my Los 
Angeles address (5460 Keats St.) will be 
forwarded. But for quick results write direct: 


1060 Mess St., Victoria, B.C. Canada 
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Writer’s 





Men’s Markets (Cont'd from pg. 33) 
Man’s World, 655 Madison Ave., New York 19, 


N. Y. Editor, Noah Sarlat. “Issued bi-monthly, 
we use strong, dramatic, anecdotal profiles, ex- 
poses, and adventure stories from 3000 to 6000 
words in length. Fiction can run 5000 words. 
“We also publish For Men Only which has the 
same requirements as the above. Payment is up to 
$350, depending on the quality of the writing and 
the interest in the manuscript, and is made on 
acceptance. Send the editor an outline first in 
order to avoid duplication of ideas.” 


Modern Man Magazine, 8150 N. Central Park, 
Skokie, Ill. “‘This is, as its title implies, a maga- 
zine for men with a modern slant—a publication 
that is intended to appeal to and entertain men 
whose ideas and interests are up-to-date, virile, 
and sophisticaed. It is designed to offer its readers 
lively, well-planned picture stories of current in- 
terest, with a strong masculine slant. Humor and 
vitality are a must in these, as well as the fiction 
stories which we use. The emphasis is on enter- 
tainment, through participation in and knowledge 
of, the excitement, drama and adventure of the 
modern world, and the appreciation of humor and 
beauty that is spiced with an understanding of 
the facts of life. 

“Our range of interests is as wide as every man’s 
—hunting, fishing, adventure, mechanics, science, 
sailing, trains, travel, sports, and so on. However, 
our technique of presentation is quite specialized. 
In brief, where the article concerns an interesting 
Operation or activity, we want to tell our readers, 
in text and pictures, how the thing is done. We 
have run articles often on how to run a steam 
shovel, bulldozer, helicopter; how to climb a 
mountain, or take a submarine down in a crash 
dive. Where it concerns events and personalities, 
we want to bring them to the reader with all of 
the impact that writing and pictures can muster. 
We want our articles to be replete with illustrative 
anecdote, direct quotes, and vivid description; to 
be fast-moving and direct in their statement of the 
subject at hand. Whatever the subject, we want to 
involve the reader in it by appealing to his inter- 
ests and instincts as a man—mature, cultivated, 
urbane and able—and then to satisfy those inter- 
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Market 


ests with a complete and well-rounded treatment. 

“Wih respect to photographs, good technical 
quality is a must. We want sharp, snappy pictures 
that will reproduce well. We naturally prefer 8x10 
inch glossies for black and white, but where a 
large number have been taken by the photog- 
rapher we prefer to see contact prints first, so that 
we may select the 12 or 15 we want for a layout. 
These contacts should be submitted along with 
the text, or if there is no text their submission will 
give us a good idea of whether we can accept the 
article or not. 

“Color photographs must be sharp, well com- 
posed and harmonious in color as well as form. 
We prefer 4x5 inch or larger transparencies to 
work from, though exceptionally sharp and meri- 
torious pictures in 21 inch square or 35 mm may 
from time to time be accepted. 

“We like articles to run from 1500 to 3000 words 
with a selection of 15 or more pictures. Rates run 
as follows: $10 minimum for regular illustrations 
purchased singly; $150 for color inserts if con- 
sidered of top quality and $200 for color covers. 
Text rates begin at 3c per word and go up with 
quality. Contributors are strongly urged to query 
us on their ideas for articles, stories, pictures and 
photographs.” 


Playboy, 232 East Ohio, Chicago 11, Ill. Ray Rus- 
sell, Executive Editor. ‘““The wide range of Play- 
boy fiction and non-fiction can best be judged by 
a reading of the recent hardbound anthology 
edited by Ray Russell, ‘The Permanent Playboy’ 
(Crown). It contains original material, of great 
diversity, by many famous writers and by less- 
famous but highly talented younger writers. Fic- 
tion for Playboy not only includes light, witty, 
Thornesmithian stories of smart young men and 
their amorous entanglements, but also stories of 
more substance and seriousness. Stories need not 
be ‘sophisticated’ in the narrow sense of the word, 
which often suggests the frivolous or the brittle: 
emotional stories, tender stories, hard-hitting 
‘problem’ stories, science-fiction, fantasy and hor- 
ror stories have all appeared in its pages and will 
again, if they are of interest to the metropolitan 
male. Playboy’s only ‘taboo’ is against the formless 
sketch or impression. Recent fiction included 
‘What’s Become of Your Creature?’ by Herbert 








Gold, ‘A Fine Son’ by Roald Dahl, ‘I Love You sie“ . : 

Miss Irvine’ by John Wallace. Lengths can be Ever Wonder Why et gt oth 

anywhere from 2000 to 10,000 words, although 

5000 is probably the average. There is also a need ... Your MS Comes Back 
for an occasional short-short snap-ending story of ; 

1000 to 1500 words.Fiction should be addressed to f YY | 
Ray Russell, Executive Editor. gue So a 
“The range of non-fiction subject matter should 

be such as to interest some 900,000 young urban 

males who monthly turn to Playboy for interesting 

entertainment. Playboy is not in the market for 

do-it-yourself ideas or material dealing with what 

might be termed ‘family affairs.’ It very definitely 

is looking for serious and humorous articles, thor- 

oughly researched and interestingly written, 

which will reflect the point of view of the vigorous, 

single young man. Recent non-fiction included 

‘Chaplin’ by Charles Beaumont, ‘Cult of the Aged 

Leader’ by Ralph Ginzburg, and “The Contamina- 

tors,’ an editorial statement on nuclear tests. Non- 

fiction should be addressed to Jack J. Kessie, Asso- 

ciate Editor. 

“Humor is a staple requirement. Parodies and 

satires of modern manners are welcome. Playboy 

has satirized aspects of popular culture such as 

monster movies, historical novels, Broadway plays, 

‘epic’ films. H. Allen Smith, Richard Armour, 

Roger Price, Max Shulman, Harvey Kurtzman, 

P. G. Wodehouse are a few of Playboy’s con- 

tributing humorists. Written humor should be 

kept fairly short, preferably under 3000 words, 

and should be addressed to Ray Russell, Executive 

Editor. 
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“Ribald Classics are new translations of earthy 
tales by such classic writers as Boccaccio, Mar- 
garet of Navarre, Balzac, et al. Study this depart- 
ment before submitting here. Verse is used rarely 
and is usually staff-written for special features. 
Filler material is not used as such, but jokes are 
bought for the Party Jokes page and short para- 
graphs are purchased for the department called 
‘Ployboy After Hours.’ All material not accepted 
will be returned to the author (except Party 
Jokes) if accompanied by the customary stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. Report is made within 
four weeks.” 


Saga, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. Send 
manuscripts to John M. Ross, Managing Editor. 
“It shouldn’t need stating, but Saga is a men’s 
adventure magazine, and is looking for stories that 
will interest, inform and entertain male readers. 
‘Adventure’ should not be interpreted too nar- 
rowly. We take it to include adventures of experi- 
ence, discovery, the mind or accomplishment. Saga 
uses fact, fiction, personalities, humor, etc. We 
insist on careful research, crisp description, vigor- 
ous action, believable dialogue, a strong central 
character—all presented in fully realized, dramatic 
scenes. Events should happen, not merely be de- 
scribed. However, they should not be hypoed to 
extremes. Sex is acceptable if used with restraint, 
and is always better if integral with plot. The WRITER'S DIGEST 


Western is welcome but must be something more 22 Eost 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
than the steiight gunslinger stuff. We are looking 













PUBLISHED SHORT SHORT STORY 


analyzed by its author; hook, plant, 
plot, point-of-view, etc., underlined 
and discussed. A writing course all 
in itself. Send $2 to 


GEORGE KAUFFMAN 
1338 Spruce St., Berkeley 9, Cal. 

























My Vocabulary it at Your Service 


H. CROMWELL SMITH 
Ghost Writer 


46 WEST 69th STREET 
NEW YORK 23, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-5776 


A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience writers in publication, 
screen and TV fields. Free beri ILS 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollyweed 28, Celif. 























WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE. the leading contest hobby 
ayy lets you in on how to win! Each issue 

sts scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges, 
ad experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 















PHILADELPHIA'S 12th ANNUAL 
REGIONAL WRITERS' CONFERENCE 


May 25, 26, 27. Cash pie manuscript contest. Three full 
days of workshops (10 subjects), evening lectures. Pro- 
fessional staff. Entire conference at new and most modern 


Sheraton Hotel. All writers and inners send for con- 
test rules and program to EMMA S. WOOD, Registrar. 
P. ©. Box 897 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 




















GHOST WRITING 
My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I'd 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 
























WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the bestaniog and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article witins for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is ap —, & currently in_ juvenile publications. Not a 
“tell ut a iW H tad y auases. Personal criticism 
included. SA, aia y AE 

RJORIE | M. “DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box - Leceyville, 


FAST MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


50c per thousand words—-55c with spelling and other 
minor corrections. Discount on book length manuscripts. 
One free carbon. Inquiries invited. 

College Graduate Experienced 


Typing Speed of 60 W.P.M. 
= J. T. FINGCEARD 





















6904 Roosevelt R ak Park, ii. 
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for vigorous fiction which meets all the above re- 
quirements. Man’s eternal problems with the op- 
posite sex is a fertile area for Saga fiction. Lengths 
run 5000-8000 for fact or fiction. Light, humorous 
pieces, for which there is always a need, can be in 
the 3500-4000 word area. Rates are $250 to $600, 
based on the importance of the piece to the maga- 
zine. The triple-length feature runs from 10,000 
to a maximum of 12,000 with the same top price. 
Finally, we see no reason why the specifics above 
should be any bar to good writing, which we seek 
most avidly.” 


Stag, 655 Madison Ave., New York 19, N.Y. Edi- 
tor, Noah Sarlat. ‘“‘A monthly in the Martin Good- 
man chain which is interested in action-adventure 
stories and articles from the free lance writer. Up 
to 7000 words for articles; 5000 words for fiction 
is the preferred length. These may be written in 
either first person or third person, and set any 
place in the world. We also want third person, 
dramatic, anecdotal profiles of fabulous characters, 
as well as some crime and detective material. Pay- 
ment is up to $500 for both fiction and non-fiction, 
on acceptance. Reports are made promptly.” 


True, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36, N.Y. A Faw- 
cett publication edited by Douglas S. Kennedy. 
“True is an active buying market and is constantly 
on the lookout for new, good authors. We want 
articles of general interest to men and stories of 
true adventure, in the first person, if possible, or 
in the historical narrative form. These must be 
documented and authenticated, and we prefer that 
they be built around a strong central character. 
Scenes and dialogue must not violate the facts in- 
volved. Our story lengths are from 2500 to 7000 
words, and the long pieces, which we call book- 
lengthers, run from 17,000 to 20,000 words. We 
also take short features which run from 800 to 
1500 words. We do not use fiction. 

“A special category in True deals particularly 
with stories about America. These stories should 
embrace exciting personalities or events which 
have enriched the history or culture of our nation 
We publish these pieces under an insignia— 
Americana—and we are always open for stories 
of this type. 

“As we have said, we welcome all material of 
legitimate interest to a man’s audience, and we 
do not shy away from controversy. Query the edi- 
tor before submitting any material. All queries are 
usually processed within a week; manuscripts re- 
ported on in two weeks. Prices vary according tc 
length and importance and generally run from 
$500 to $2500.” 


True Men Stories, 32 W. 22nd St., New York 10 
N.Y. Harold Straubing, Editor. “The same ger: 
eral story line as in Man’s Life except for the ex: 
pose field which deals with social and medical 
activities. We are currently running a story on 
Krebiozen, ‘The Plot To Kill a Cancer Cure,’ and 
the next issue will carry “Door To Door Sin—Love 
Saleswomen On The Loose.’ Features, photos 
cartoons and payments same as Man’s Life.” 
(Cont’d next month) 
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eee AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN WHO 
LIKE TO WRITE ...... 


FREE Literary Test May Qualify You , 
for PROFESSIONAL TRAINING! 


Tie MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, a small private school com- 














pletely owned and operated by successful writers and editors, . 
offers individualized home-study training in fiction, non-fiction, 

or dramatic writing to people who qualify. All work is planned to be 

done at home and in spare time. You also submit original work of any 

type prepared under the direction of a working writer or editor, or 

written on subjects of your own choice. 


Because of the limited enrollment our staff of working writers and 
r editors can supply a degree of personal attention not usually found in 
home-study schools. Work may be elementary or advanced. Manu- 
scripts that seem ready to submit to market are turned over to an ethi- 
‘ cal, non-advertising literary agent for placement on a 10% commis- 
sion basis. 


0 > SEND FOR FREE TEST < 


y An interesting Literary Aptitude Test will be sent on request. Many | 
: men and women who never wrote a line for publication have passed 
n this test and made a success of the training. There is no charge for it. 
: Inquirers also receive the booklet ‘““The Best Job in the World” listing | 


successful graduates of the Magazine Institute. 


ve FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


All inquiries are confidential. The Magazine Institute 
does not employ field representatives of any type. 


‘| The MAGAZINE | =aumr- 


ra Rockefeller Plaza, D 


' 
1 ' 
l ,] 
' ept. 84-S ‘ 
_ ' efeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 8 
n- ! Please send me your free Literary Aptitude Test ! 
( ! and other information about your training in ! 
eX. 1 Creative writing. ' 
i ' 
1 ' 
1 ' 
1 ' 
' 
' 


50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 











Cartoonist 


by John Norment 


Dear John: In April of 1958 I sent a batch 
of roughs to magazine X in Canada. They 
were sent first class and had first-class Cana- 
dian postage on the return envelope. They 
never came home. Magazine X has no record 
of receiving them and the post office could 
not trace them down. Magazine X suggested 
that customs may have them—collecting dust 
on a shelf at some border check point. I con- 
sider them lost. 

I sent a batch to magazine Y (U. S.) in 
1957. One was held. No payment; no answer 
to letters of inquiry. 

Ditto the same re magazine Z. 

The same re magazines A & B (it adds up). 

Out of a batch to magazine C in 1958 six 
were held. No payment; no answers to letters 
or statements. 

I have never figured a way to collect. I 
just stopped sending batches to these mags. 
This must all be old hat to you and is really 
only a set-up for a different poser: 

Since the above cartoons have not been pur- 
chased, nor to my knowledge printed, and 
since several of the gags were well worth 
a try elsewhere, could they legally be redrawn 
and sold? 

Answer: I agree with you—these roughs are 
lost all right. It’s almost impossible not to 
lose a batch of roughs now and then if you 
do any real quantity miailing (I average one 

to three lost batches a year. Never did much 
about it, though—just figured that was about 
par for the course). You could have knocked 
them off the drawing board into the waste 
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basket with your elbow. You could have ab- 
sent-mindedly dropped them into a corner 
trash container instead of the mailbox. You 
could have reversed procedure and stuffed 
the work into a return envelope and received 
them in the mail the next morning yourself. 
They could have fallen in back of several 
hundred partitions in your old post office, 
never to be discovered until they raze the 
building to make a launching pad for Grey- 
hound Space Busses . . . or maybe your work 
is lying some place that is completely un- 
known to any living man and stamped “mis- 
sent to Apple Valley.” Of course they could 
have been lost in the mailroom of the maga- 
zine. Or in the hall on their way to the editor. 
If there was a new boy in the mailroom (his 
first day on the job) , he could have acciden- 
tally torn them in two while trying to oper 
your envelope with some type of machine. If 
so, he would certainly have destroyed the evi- 
dence of his own incompetence. By now he 
may be the editor of the magazine and still 
be on sleeping pills on account of acute feel- 
ings of guilt. Your roughs might have fallen 
in back of any one of three filing cabinets in 
the editor’s office, or even have slipped down 
into the gizzard of the desk in back of the 
drawers. The editor could have lost them on 
the train while taking work home over the 
weekend. Then there is always a strong pos- 
sibility—no, I guess not. I agree with you— 
they’ re lost all right. 

I can’t say much about letters of inquiry. 
Be pleasant, crisp and clear . . . only two or 
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three lines. And be certain always to enclose 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

If none of your work appeared in print and 
no editor admitted that he had bought any- 
thing or accepted responsibility for your loss, 
then nobody owes you any money. 

Naturally, the ideas are still your own prop- 
erty. You can draw them up and try to sell 
them again. If you should lose any of these 
ideas the second time around, then you'd best 
give up on them. They are obviously jinxed 
in some awful way or other. I have, over a 
dozen times, had some other cartoonist’s 
work returned to me in my return envelope, 
and my work returned to some other car- 
toonist in his envelope. I am positive that 
this cannot be attributed to error or careless- 
ness on the part of cartoon editors or their 
secretaries. Anyone who has had dealings 
with any inanimate objects over a long period 
of time is perfectly aware of how cussedly 
perverse these things can be. 

Q. When you have a good gag and draw- 
ing, is it more advantageous to submit the 
cartoons through an established agency 
rather than submit them yourself? Do you 
have any suggestions as to what agencies take 
amateurs and would be most advantageous? 

I would appreciate the answer to these ques- 
tions as I am anxious to sell some of my work. 

A. If your work is as good as you think it is, 
you should submit to the magazine direct. 
An agent doesn’t have the time or patience 
to fool around with unknown and untried 
talent. An agent works on a certain per- 
centage of the sale price. If he doesn’t sell, 
he doesn’t eat. If an agent wants money be- 
fore the sale, chances are he is some sort of a 
crook. If you give an agent money before the 
sale, then you are somewhat the equivalent 
of a “crookee.” You caused the crime to 
take place and are as guilty as the man who 
committed it. A potentially crooked agent 
could stay honest all of his days if some fall 
guy didn’t come up to him with the words 
“I wish to be fleeced” all over his visage. 
) Please don’t force some weak but nice guy 
to become a crook through your own simple- 
minded gullibility. 

And another thing—your using of the word 
amateur makes me pretty nervous. Amateur 
means inexpert and unskillful. An editor is 
interested in getting the best work he possibly 
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WRITE TODAY for FREE TALE TALENT TEST 
and FREE 48-poge CATALOG 


THE JOHN DUNCAN SCHOOL OF COMIC ART 
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123-35 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. 


There is only one NY CARTOON NEWS! Beware of imitations! 
9th Big Year of publication! Now, 3 Get Acquainted copies 
just $1. Yearly rate $6.00. Special low rates for WRITER'S 
DIGEST readers! Standard of the magazine cartoon business. 


The 1960 edition of the PRO C&G 
CARTOONISTS MARKET LIST : 

is now ready. ' 

Price of $4.95 guarantees 


complete satisfaction! 


EARLE TEMPEL 
P.O. Box 430 Van Buren, Arkansas 











Romp—Comedy—Jest—Snappy—Eye—Gee Whiz! 


Girls-CARTOONS-General 
FILLERS « JOKES © EPIGRAMS 


Satirical and humorous shorts up to 1500 words. 


HUMORAMA MAGAZINES 
136 E. 57th Street NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


CARTOONISTS WANTED! 


Editors pay big money for fresh cartoon talent. 
Learn to draw professionally by studying with 
an expert. 45 lessons—over 2000 instruction 
chart drawings, plus PERSONAL TUTOR- 
SHIP by a master in the field. Enrollment ' 
limited to serious students only. Write for 
Booklet: “The Honest Facts About Cartoon- 
ing”’—free. 


LAWRENCE LARIAR | 


Professional School of Cartooning j 
Box WD-AP, 57 Lena Avenue, Freeport, N. Y. | 


INFORMATION GUIDE 


The Paper Trade Journal Cartoonists Subscribe To! 


Cartoonists & Gagwriters INFORMATION GUIDE, Over 
210 issues have been printed. New trade journal cartoon 
markets, cartoon tips, cartoon lessons by professional car- 
toonists. Gag riting lessons, cartoonists who want gags. 
“KNOW YOUR MARKET” pages showing clips of car- 
toons used 2 trade journals. $500.00 a worth of sales to new 
markets printed in Information Guide last Frets oar 
Leonard Todd, cartoonist. SPECIAL to WRIT 




















iT readers. 6 get-acquainted i for only So Ay 
Also, actuated at no extra cost, “HOW TO MAKE GAG 
CARTOONING A FULL TIME BUSINESS” (Value $3.00). 
LG. is on oe per copy or $10.00 per year for 12 issues. 


INFORMATION GUIDE 
2776 California Ct., Dept. W, Lincoln 10, Nebraska 
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25 Years’ Experience 
Former College Professor (Masters Degree). Superior 
work—Superior materials. Sentence reconstruction, 85 
cents per thousand; minor corrections, 75 cents: no cor- 
rections, 65 cents. Minimum charge, $1. Book length 
ms. with discount. Above rates plus postage. 


KAYE TYPING SERVICE 
Box 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 








LET A UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTOR 
EDIT YOUR WORK 


Complete analysis and editing of mss., with tips to aid 
your future work, same as for my adult university stu- 
dents. Books my specialty. $1 per 1,000 words—$5 min- 
imum. Query on books. Enclose return postage and fee. 


IRENE S. me age M.S.J. 
1865 Brookfield Dr. Akron 13, Ohio 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Fast, accurate service. Bond 
paper, one carbon, correct spelling and gram- 
mar. 55c per 1,000 words. 


EDNA MIDDLEMAS 
5305 Charlottesville Road Springfield, Va. 














Have you tried CIRENCESTER? 


An alive Canadian agency for authors everywhere. Let 
us place your manuscripts—fiction, articles, plays, light 


verse. Reading fees $3.00 per 3000 words. Sales ten . 


percent: foreign fifteen. The RIGHT market may sell that 
rejected script! Criticism and revision if desired. 


CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 
2562 Portage Rd. S$. Niagara Fells, Ontario, Canada 








Newsstand Library, Inc. 


7644 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago 34, Illinois 


publishers of paperback books 


invite your submissions 
for these signatures 


50¢c MAGENTA BOOKS 
65,000 WORDS MINIMUM 


35¢ CYAN BOOKS 
40,000 WORDS MINIMUM 


LUSTY, BAWDY, VIRILE, DYNAMIC... 


The stories we want are purple with vigor and 
passion, yet the writing is smooth and gram- 


matically serene, the plot is imaginative, the 


characters plausible and the dialog forthright. 


*NOT SUBSIDY PUBLISHERS 











can for his money. When your work hits his 
desk, it is lying beside the work of Bob Barnes, 
Brad Anderson, Harry Mace, Walt Wetter- 
burg, and some 30 or 40 other pros. If your 
work doesn’t appear to be a better buy to him 
than the rest of the work on his desk, then it’s 
no sale. There probably should be a spot in 
our society where an amateur cartoonist 
could earn enough amateur money to buy a 
suit made by an amateur tailor and drive the 
latest model two-door Amateur 8. It does 
seem a shame that there isn’t. Maybe it 
wouldn’t be fair, though. Every cartoonist, 
past and present, had to go through the busi- 
ness of learning his trade . . . so why don’t 
you? To my thinking, the only people who 
are something special in this business are the 
ones who worked hard to develop their tal- 
ent. Everybody who is successful in this busi- 
ness took his full share of hard knocks on the 
way up. Everybody who is selling, is selling 
a cartoon that is competing on the open 
market with the work of his peers. If you are 
anxious to sell your work, then do work that 
is salable. If I’ve hurt your feelings with this 
minor tirade, I’m sorry. If I just sound un- 
reasonable to you, I don’t mind a bit. 


Q. I read this in your column: “I’ve sub- 
mitted gags to several magazines . . .” Did 
you mean gags—not captioned cartoons? I 
didn’t know magazines bought gags. | 
thought only cartoonists bought them. Please 
elucidate, and I’ll be terribly grateful if you 
can tell me where to obtain a list of such 
markets. 


A. Cartoonists often use the word gag and 
cartoon interchangeably. You caught me out 
on that one. Most magazine editors prefer 
that ideas be submitted by the cartoonist. 
You can never tell how good the cartoon will 
be without the drawing. It depends on the 
cartoonist’s contribution. He can sometimes 
draw it up so that it appears much better 
than you could possibly imagine. On rare 
occasions, he steps all over a good idea 
and spoils it. Just an expression on one face 
can be so appropriate that the gag gets 4 
laugh. It’s the difference between a story’s be- 
ing told by a top comedian and being told by 
your Uncle Carl, who always takes time out 
to remember the street address and next of 
kin of the protagonist in his story. A gag-slip 
is only a blueprint for a cartoon. Most of us 























Seth Richards, Pageant Press, Inc. 

101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., Dept. W-4 
Please send me without cost. or obligation your big, illus- 
trated FREE book, ‘‘How To Get Your B Book Published, 
Promoted. Distributed,”” and full details about your $1600 
Best Bouk Contest. 


Mr 
Mrs 
Miss 


Street 


City .. Zone State 
The Big-Time Subsidy Publishers 





* Rabbi Richard C. Hertz discusses his book, 
“PRESCRIPTION FOR HEARTACHE,” with 
Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt at a special lunch- 
eon. The book sold 2,000 copies in Detroit alone 
and has been omg in five metropolitan news- 
papers. Rabbi Hertz is one of about 400 authors 
who shared in the return of $175,491 during the 
past five years. 
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BEST BOOK CONTEST 1960 
$1600 CASH AWARDS 


First Prize Second Prize Third Prize 
$250 $150 


$500 


Also Seven Honorable Mention Awards of $100 Each 
ELIGIBLE: novels, biographies, religious works, juveniles, 
autobiographies, poetry, history, science, humor, philosophy. 
Published manuscripts will be copyrighted in the name of 
the Author who will receive 40% return plus at least 75% of 


all subsidiary rights. Winners will get this in addition to 
their cash awards. 


Contest rules will be sent with FREE book. Simply mail 
coupon or manuscript (complete or partial). 





MAKE MONEY with 
, Simple CARTOONS ; 


book who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; no FREE 
obligation. Simply address | soox 


ARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 
Dept. 824 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 



















NATIONAL SCRIPT SERVICE 


Professional Mss Typing 50c 1000 words 
Short Subjects A Specialty 
Ghostwriting, rewriting, research 
Rates Arranged 


ELNORA BOLL 
2521 West Carson Street Torrance, California 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studie 109, Now York 1 














MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


REASONABLE RAPID RELIABLE 


Best bond lus free carbon. Extra first and last 
pages. NO EHARGE for grammar, spelling and punctua- 
tion adjustments, if desired. Proofread. per page. 


ATLAS SECRETARIAL SERVICE 
126 Central Avenue Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 


SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. 


MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. SR-68 © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 











nthe Dake! 


The editors of Writer’s Digest will give 
your script a thorough “blue pencil” 
criticism, with revision suggestions and 
market recommendations when war- 
ranted. WD's objective report will help 
you improve your writing. 








have a little trouble visualizing from the blue- 
print . . . it looks distressingly like a sample 
of the kitchen linoleum. Of course I’m a little 
overboard here (probably planning to aban- 
don ship) but almost all of the above holds 
true. The only possible exception is the idea 
where most of the humor is in the caption 
itself. If you can cover up all the words on 
your gag slip except the ones inside quotation 
marks and get a good laugh from this alone, 
then it is the type of idea that can sell with- 
out a drawing. One prevalent type of 
humor using the caption as heavy artillery is 
the anticlimax. Fowler’s example of the anti- 
climax: “In spite of our different back- 
grounds I liked her tremendously; I was 
impressed by her skill and, what’s more, I 
was somewhat curious about her.” The 
phrase “and what’s more” rises with impor- 
tance and force only to fall ridiculously a 
moment later on account of the inadequacy 
of the anticlimax. The word “somewhat” 
adds a lot to the idiocy of the statement. 
While I’m in a backing-up mood, I might 
just as well admit that it might be possible 
to buy the following from gag slips: A Chon 
Day cartoon in the Post, two boys leaving 
school. First says: “Well, another day .. . 
another zero.” Or one of mine in the Post: 
Girl with bandaged hand says: “Take my 
advice—never slap a man with a cigar in his 
mouth.” While I’m admitting things, I may 
as well tell you that Gardner Rea doesn’t even 
submit a drawing . . . just captions. But you 
have to consider that he has been one of the 
funniest men alive for some time. He has 
been drawing for all the top magazines for 
over 52 years. Editors can to a certain extent 
(Continued on page 67) 











RATES 
STORIES AND ARTICLES up to 3,000 words— 
$6.00; each additional 1,000 words—$1.50 
POETRY up to 10 lines—$1.50; each addi- 
tional line—15c 
NOVELS—$1.50 per 1,000 words for a “blue 
pencil” criticism; $12 for reading and report 
only. 
TV and RADIO PLAYs—$9.00 for 30-minute or 
one act plays; $20.00 for one hour or three 
act plays. 
Send scripts, payment and stamped return 

envelope to: 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Dept. ks 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, 
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VANTAGE Re-Issues Title 
Highly Praised 
by Many Critics 


Was originally published 
by Macmillan Co. 


“As a writer, Jeanette Seletz is a 
‘natural’. . . The gifts she displays so 
lavishly here—including the priceless 
and indefinable ability to make her 
reader believe and share in the emo- 
tions of her characters—are the sort 
aspiring novelists should arrange to be 
born with...” 


So said The New York 

Times Book Review when 

Macmillan originally pub- 

1 ™ ~ lished Hope Deferred, by 

~ Jeanette —: — 

- years ago. Vantage Press 

#4 i hoot eolannel this tre- 

mendously moving novel 

which tells the story of a 

country boy who becomes 
a doctor. 


JEANETTE 
SELETZ 


Other reviews of the original book 
included such comments as: ‘‘A grand 
big novel so ruggedly honest it will 
make you gasp . . . a spellbinder.’’— 


Chicago Sun . . . “Interesting . . . 
enjoyable . . .”’—J. of Amer. Med. 
Assn... . “‘A novel of amazing depth 


and magnitude . . 


. along novel and a 
thrilling one . 


.”’—Birmingham News 


Herald . . . “‘A book you can’t lay 
down .. .”’—Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin .. . ‘First rate, unusual, realistic, 
absorbing .’’—Greensboro Daily 
News .. . “Immense vitality . . .”-— 


N. Y. Journal American. 


Vantage Press rarely re-issues a former 
title, but in this instance it is indeed 
happy to bring to the public a novel 
of such high quality and stature. Ask 
for it at your local store. And, if you 
have a work of fiction or non-fiction 
ready for publication, send it to us for 
a free reading and report. 











3rd Edition Issued! 


Vantage has just gone to press with 
| the third edition of Glamour, Glu- | 
cose and Glands, by Dr. Frank 

ilson. The other two editions 
were sold out over the past three 
years. When you publish with Van- | 
tage Press, your return is 40% of | 
| the retail price. On second, third | 
and subsequent editions, your | 
|return is 25%. However, all edi- 
| tions except the initial one are at 
| the publisher’s expense. You make 
jonly one investment—in the first 
| edition. Look into Vantage’s pub- | 
| lishing pro for your own work. 
badly and mail the coupon at the | 
right. 
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Pulitzer Prize Winner 
Publishes with Vantage 


Dr. Emory Holloway, who won a | 
Pulitzer Prize in 1921 for his biog- | 
raphy of Walt Whitman, has written | 
another Whitman book, which Van- 
tage Press will publish this Spring. 
Dr. Holloway's latest book has 
much new material about the 
famous poet, and the work is| 
expected to be well received in | 
literary circles. Dr. Holloway is one | 
of many prominent persons who | 
have published with Vantage Press. 

Why not join this select group? You 

may start by sending us your manu- | 
script for a free reading and report. | 














Items of Interest about 
Books and Authors 


Anthony Boucher reviews Dr. Edward 
Van Liere’s A Doctor Enjoys Sherlock 
Holmes in The New York Times Book 
Review . . . Air France and KLM 
Dutch Airlines each order 1000 copies 
of Conquest of the Air, by Hendrik de 
Leeuw, who has had many books pub- 
lished previously by leading companies 

. DID YOU KNOW that Vantage 
Press has authors living in every state in 
the Union? It’s a fact! . . . Walter 
Winchell, who recently praised N. 
Sharp’s Happy Landings in Europe, has 
done it again with Dr. Boris Sokoloff’s 
Dr. Strand! Dr. Sokoloff is the world- 
famous cancer specialist, and this is his 
17th book . . . .LLOOKING FOR A 
PUBLISHER? Vantage has a publish- 
ing program you will like . . . learn 
about it by mailing the coupon for our 
free 40-page booklet, or by sending us 
your manuscript for a free reading and 
report. 





Praise for Vantage's 
Publishing Service 


In a letter expressing his deep satisfac- 
tion with the service he received from 
Vantage Press, Dirk C. Kok (Uncle 
Dirk), a retired California business- 
man, writes as follows: 
“I feel I owe you and your entire staff 
this letter of appreciation. Not only do 
you deserve to be complimented on the 
outstandingly beautiful production and 
all-out quality of the book, but I also 
wish to comment on the cooperation I 
received from your entire organization 
in our joint efforts for success. 
‘Your promotion, advertising and sales 
departments are doing an excellent and 
constructive job, just as you had prom- 
ised me you would.”’ 
Mr. Kok is the author of 
Fun In the Sun, a chil- 
dren’s book, printed in 
three colors. The illustra- 
tions are beautifully exe- 
cuted by Marlinde Von 
uhs. 
Vantage Press makes a 
BD. 6. KOK sincere and wholehearted 
effort to please its authors, 
and to launch their work successfully. 
This is the type of cooperation you may 
expect when Vantage publishes your 
ook. If you are seeking this kind of 
service, fill in and mail the coupon 
below to the Vantage office nearest you. 





Window display of Fun In the Sun set 
up by Warwick’s Book Store, oldest 
and largest bookseller in La Jolla, Calif. 





Name 





Address 





LOOKING for a PUBLISHER? MAIL THIS COUPON! 


(Mail to office nearest you) 


Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 

120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 

In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywaod 28 
In Washington, D.C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 


Please send me your free new 40-page illustrated booklet 
explaining your subsidy publishing program. 


(Mall te office nearest you! 
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By Rus Arnold 


Most pictures made for publication may be 
used without any signed release or permission 
from the subjects. Yet it is impossible to lay 
down exact rules about model releases. So 
much depends on state laws, on how the pic- 
ture is used, on who is using the picture. 

The general rule is that the release is needed 
only when the photograph is used for adver- 
tising or “for purposes of trade or com- 
merce.” It isn’t all that clear-cut, unfortu- 
nately. Any person about whom you might do 
a story is presumably “in the news,” or the 
story is “in the public interest,” and for this 
purpose you have the right to take the pic- 
ture and publish it. But you do not have the 
right to trespass to make the picture, nor to 
invade the person’s privacy by using the pic- 
ture. 

Here’s how these rules-of-thumb might 
work. You take a picture of a wrecked car, 
showing a person who is obviously the driver. 
This picture appears in a newspaper to illus- 
trate the news story on the accident. No re- 
lease is needed. You then use that picture to 
illustrate a feature article on “Are Express- 
ways Safe?” Still no release is necessary. Now 
you use the same picture once more, this 
time to illustrate an article on “Drunken 
Driving: Our National Scourge.” If you 
have no release signed by the person in the 
picture, you’d better get your going-to-court 
clothes cleaned and pressed. 

Nor is all “editorial” use free from the des- 
ignation of “advertising” or “for trade.” 
Many editors of house magazines insist on 
getting signed releases, on the assumption 
that their magazine is used to advertise the 
company that sponsors it. 

What to do? If you are shooting on assign- 
ment and the editor asks for releases, get 
them. If he doesn’t supply release forms, 
provide them yourself. If you are shooting on 
your own for possible sales and think there 
might perhaps be an advertising sales poten- 
tial, try to get a release signed. Most people 
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are ready to sign a simple release form at the 
time of the picture-taking; few will sign at a 
later date. So my advice is to get the release 
if it doesn’t interfere with your getting the 
picture. If the picture is strictly for editorial 
use and asking for a release might start com- 
plications, forget the release and get the 
picture. 


What Should a Release Cover? 


My answer to this is hardly what your law- 
yer is likely to tell you. Any good legal counsel 
would advise you to make it detailed, specific, 
lengthy and tough. I say, make it short and 
sweet. 

Look at it this way. No matter how detailed 
and specific a release may be, if the subject 
can prove he was actually injured (physi- 
cally, socially, financially, or psychologically ) 
as a result of publication, and sues, chances 
are he'll collect. Even if he doesn’t win, you 
lose. Editors don’t like to use photographers 
whose work results in threats of court action. 
So the problem is to prevent suit, and the best 
way to do this is to have the subject sign 
something. Even if the release is inadequately 
worded, with no ‘“whereas-es” or “‘if-so- 
unders,” it may serve its purpose. If at a later 
date he tries to interest an attorney in suing, 
the latter will ask “Did you sign anything?” 
and “What did it say?” The subject’s answer 
will be “Yes” and “I don’t remember . . .” 
whereupon the lawyer will lose interest. 

And since a simply worded release in Eng- 
lish will be more readily signed than a long, 
detailed release written in Legalese, I’m all 
for the short form. 


Sample Release Forms 


Here are several releases, short and to the 
point, from my files: 

“To Shell Oil Company, and to any person, 
firm of corporation to which the above de- 
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If you can 


either take a 
picture or write a story... 


(A> 


E HAVE JUST STARTED in the pub- 

lishing field with several publications 
underway and are planning many more. 
We need staff correspondents and staff 
photographers throughout the United 
States, Mexico, and Canada. 

If you can either take a picture or write 
a story we would be interested in hearing 
from you. If your work meets our stand- 
ard and your territory has not been filled, 
you will be given an opportunity to rep- 
resent our firm in your community and to 
have your work published. 

We are eager to buy material from the 
new and venturesome writer or creative 
photographer who has the courage of his 
convictions. So your work cannot be too 
bold, too small, or too large for us to con- 
sider. From time to time, we may even call 
upon you to get a certain story for us. 

This is no “gimmick” or “come on” for 
your exploitation. We simply need 


PHOTO WRITERS INTERNATIONAL 
6027 NORTH KENMORE AVENUE - CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 





creative and thinking people whom we 
can be proud to authorize to be our staff 
correspondents and staff photographers. 
Naturally, we will certify you with the 
proper credentials — including an author- 
ized press card—admitting you to many 
doors which before now have been 
tightly closed to you. 

To be considered for certification please 
send a letter stating your recent achieve- 
ments and interests, with a sample of your 
work which we may keep on file. The 
certification fee itself, to be submitted in 
conjunction with your letter, will be $5. 
If you wish, we would appreciate receiv- 
ing a photograph of you and some personal 
information in regards to age, education, 
jobs, hobbies, marital status, name of local 
newspaper, etc. 

If we can accept you at this time, we 
will. If not, your sample work and certi- 
fication fee will promptly be returned. 








MORE AUTHORS PUBLISH WITH EXPOSITION 
because we lead in Paperback & Hard— 









no obligation is incurred. 


4 PAPERBACK BOOK SALES FOR 1959 SET 
NEW RECORD FOR SUBSIDY PUBLISHING! 





7% ll 
HOW TO HAVE A GREEN THUMB 
WITHOUT AN ACHING BACK. 8 hard 

cover editions. $4,000 advance on paper 

back edition, with 10-year option 

Received over $16,000 in royalties and 
additional income in 4 years. Newest’ 
book to be published by Doubleday 


tra yearly as a result of three books pub- 
lished with us, one on a straight royalty 
basis. Over period of 7 years, 30,000 cop- 
ies in print with a total of 12 editions.35 
articles and reprints in two publications. 


OVERFED BUT UNDERNOURISHED 
4 hard-cover editions in 6 months. Paper- 
back sale with $2000 advance on Ist 
20,000 copies, with 10-year option for 
minimum of 5000 copies each year. One 
individual sale accounted for 3000 copies 





Other Book 
Published in 
/ or more 


Edition 











T he following capsule success stories — among the many in our files — are the 

end results of personal contact between authors and Edward Uhlan, president 
of Exposition Press. “Who's Who in America” lists him as a publisher, which he is 
indeed, having headed his successful firm for 24 years. But he is much more: a 
perceptive and painstaking editor. an author with four books to his credit and 
a man willing and eager to share his knowhow. 

These, then, are some of the good things that happened to writers who met 
Mr. Uhlan mind to mind and eye to eye in his New York or Hollywood headquarters 
or during one of his literary talent quests across the nation. 

If you have a manuscript, you can meet him in any of the 72 cities he'll visit 
this year. Fill in the form on the next page and you'll get not only two free bro- 
chures but an opportunity for a realistic evaluation of your manuscript. Incidentally. 


STOCK MARKET BEHAVIOR. Hard 
cover rights for 5000 copies sold 3 years 
after publication. Now in 3rd edition 


EUNICE GRAY. A first novel, sold out 
Reprinted as paperback. Author’s 2nd 
novel published by Pennington Pres- 


YOU ARE NOT ALONE by Dr. Leo 
Klein, as told to Edward Uhlan, reprinted 
as a paperback 


HOW TO HAVE ENOUGH MONEY BY 
MANAGING YOUR INCOME. 3rd edi 
tion. Special hard-cover rights sold for 
edition of 5000 copies. Recent single 
order for 500 copies from large mutual 
fund assures future sales 





















DYNAMO JIM STILES: PIONEER OF 
PROGRESS by Edward Uhlan receives 


tremendous national publicity in maga- 


purchases 600 copies for special public 
service distribution 


YOUR MEMORY — SPEEDWAY TO 
SUCCESS IN EARNING, LEARNING 
AND LIVING. 3 editions in 11 months 
10,000 copies sold as hard-cover reprint 
Author now earns extras as lecturer 
teacher, and writer 


THE YOUNG SCIENTIST. 2nd edition 
Sustained direct-mail advertising and 
publicity brought author presidency of 
N.J. Science Teachers Assn., and lecture 
assignments by Standard Oil of N.J 


*No publisher can guarantee the success of any book. The Exposition success 
formula is based on 24 years of editing, production, and promotion experience. 


') Exposition Press Inc. *""*" su" 
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Cover Reprints 


, Multiple 


Editions & Sales’ 













y launching 238 titles in 1959, Exposition estab- 
lished a subsidy publishing record for title out- 
put unequaled by any other house. Through us, 


modern subsidy publishing, as 
pioneered by Edward Uhlan, has 


you are the “frustrated” author of a rejected 
MS., we can help you as we've helped thousands 


of others. 


Oia we 
FE. 


tite 






@ The Rogue of Publishers’ Row 


by Edword Uhlan, President, Exposition Press 
$3.50 cloth-bound 246 pps. 2nd edition 
The inside story of subsidy publishing. 
If your MS. is complete, send it to us 
within 30 days for a prompt, free edi- 
torial appraisal and your free copy of 
The Rogue of Publishers’ Row. There 
is no obligation, just fill in and mail 
the coupon on this page. 
What they say about “The Rogue” 
L.A. TIMES: “The most important, revealing 
book about publishing.” THE NEW YORKER: 
“The story of how one operates a subsidy 
press. Very interesting.” L.A. HERALD-EXPRESS 


Authors like you—who refuse to take “‘NO”’ 
for an answer —make this possible! 


conceived and 
come of age. If 


@ What Every Writer Should Know 


Here is a 24-page manual for every se- 
rious writer seeking a publisher. Some 
of the many questions answered re: 
“What chance has an unpublished writer?”’ 
* “Trade publishers reject my work because 
it isn't sure-fire. What now?" * “What must 
! guard against in a publisher's contract?" 


You can have a FREE copy of this 25¢ booklet 
by mailing the form below. 


© You Can Publish Your Book 


FREE to every writer who requests a copy! 
32-page 3-color brochure illustrated 


It shows how over 2,500 writers 
achieved publication. You will find the 
criteria for selecting a publisher; 
details on how Exposition’s publicity 
and promotion sell books, and vital 
information on how we can help you. 


You can make our job of discovering new authors easier! 


We want to read your manuscript—and we want you to know 
just what we have to offer an author. Our free-bonus books will 
help you get published just as surely as reading manuscripts 


helps us find worthy books to publish. 


NON-FICTION. 


PROMPT EDITORIAL REPORT AT NO EXTRA COST: THE SUBMISSION 
OF YOUR MS. TO EXPOSITION ASSURES YOU OF FAST, INDI- 
VIDUAL ATTENTION. 


ALL SUBJECTS WELCOMED-—— FICTION OR 





FOR FREE BOOKS, fill out form and mail to: Exposition Press, WD-4 386 Park Ave. So., New York 16, N. Y. 














State of MS.: 

Name ae Home Phone —_———-—Bus. Phone —___—_ (1 Complete [] Incomplete 
Address Date of expected completion 

' Approx. no. of words. No. of typed pages___ 
City Zone. State. 

Illustrations?_____ Photos?. Tables?____ Maps?. 

MS. tithe Previously published books?. 
Kind of book Education Occupation 

















1. If MS. is enclosed — or will be 
mailed in 30 days — check here for 
your free copy of THE ROGUE OF 
PUBLISHERS’ ROW oO 





(1) PLEASE PLAN TO MEET WITH ME WHEN YOU ARE IN MY LOCALE 


2. If you cannot send your MS. in 
30 days, you can still receive your 
free copy of WHAT EVERY WRITER 
SHOULD KNoOw by checking here [J 


3. In addition to the book or book- 
let you can receive a free copy of 
the brochure YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR 
BOOK by checking here o 




















send for THE PLOTTER today 


and write SALABLE stories IMMEDIATELY! 
— FIVE NEW PLOT OUTLINES — 
PLUS: Complete Instructions; Timely Article Tips; 
Practical Writing Advice; and BARGAINS from 
WRITER’S MAIL MART! 
—bound in heavy parchment, only $2.00— 
etails free— 
CREATIVE FEATURES 
Potomec P. O. Box 2121-C, Alexaadria, Va. 





SONG WRITERS 


OUTSTANDING, ethical of comprsiog offer—in WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST over 30 YE. (4) of my songs alone 
sold over a HALF MILLION. RECORDS of various 
labels led by world- famous V ICTOR! we is believing. 
Be constnced NOW! Learn how to apply the ACI 
TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 


BAY jueesiee (Send Stomp) 
leander Ave. c-13 Chicago 31, ili 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Fast, accurate service. Correct spell- 
ing and grammar. Bond Paper. One free carbon. 
Extra first and last pages. Mailed flat. 65c per 1000. 
Poetry Ic line. Plus return postage. Minimum $1.00. 


FLORENCE SEIPLE 
211 E. 19th St. Auburn, Indiana 


WRITERS—WORK IN HOLLYWOOD 


and learn now stories are bought and made into 
films. List of 133 job classifications in motion picture 
and television industry — accountants, secretaries, 
guards, waitresses, carpenters, nurses, barbers, 
soueptionicte, researchers, mechanics, cashiers, tele- 
pp one operators, typists, standins, many more. 1,003 
laces to Apply. and How. $3. 
BUSINESS INFORMATION PUBLISHERS 

Box 1012 Beverly Hills, California 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Quality 20-Ib. bond, white carbon, friendly help with 

ling, punctuation, awkward grammar, sentence con- 

struction, $1.00 the thousand words. Typing, only 60c 

per thousand, peaty efficiently = format. Added help 

with indispensable ements all modern prose must have. 
Disabled veteran—College graduate 


RAY N. MATHEWS 
1126 Herbert St. Philadelphia 24, Pa. 




















* Wanted To o Music 
¥ by America’s Largest Song Studio. 
x SendPoems. Immediate consideration. 


. Phonograph Records Made 
FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 457 BEACON BLOG., BOSTON, MASS. 





scribed photograph(s) may be transferred, 
lent or delivered, I (we) consent to the pub- 
lication, reproduction and use of said photo- 
graph(s) for any purpose whatsoever, at any 
time or times, and without compensation of 
any kind.” 

(—used by SHELL Process) 


“For good and valuable consideration re- 
ceived, I, , hereby grant my full 
and irrevocable consent to the use and pub- 
lication by (photographer’s name 

and E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company, Inc., and its assigns for commer- 
cial and/or art purposes the photograph or 
photographs described below.” 


(Used by DuPont MacazIneE) 


“For value received and without further 
consideration, I hereby irrevocably consent 
that the photographs of me taken by ———. 
negatives or prints of which are hereto at- 
tached, or any reproductions of same, may 
be used by Eastman Kodak Company or any 
of its associate companies, or by others with 
the consent of Eastman Kodak Company, 
for the purposes of illustration, advertising, 
or publication in any manner. 

“TI hereby certify and represent that I am 
over twenty-one years of age.” 

All provide room for signature and date; 
some also call for the signature of a witness. 
Since minors may not legally sign a release, 
many release forms have, in addition, a state- 
ment such as this, quoted from the du Pont 
release blank: 

“T hereby, individually and as father, 
mother or guardian of the above, consent to 
the foregoing.” 

My own release is on a 4x8 piece of paper. 








=—vone PROFESSIONAL HELP on mss. of all types 


Write for FREE brochure "Open Your Door to Literary Success” 
APPRAISAL FEES: 


CONSULTATIONS $5.00 Phone for appt. 
MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE if you 
submit a book ms. or play 
SAMPLE TV PLAYS...$1.50 
EDITING ... COACHING ... REVISION... & MARKETING 


$5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words 
$10.00 per ms. to 25,000 words 
$10.00 per play, any number of acts 
$15.00 per book ms. of any length 


DU 3-6575 





3265 CONNECTICUT ST. 








MARY KAY TENNISON 





LOS ANGELES 6, CALIF. 
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I got it at bargain prices years ago by per- 
suading a letter-shop to hitch it onto the bot- 
tom of a short notice they were mimeograph- 
ing for somebody else, and then chop it off. 


The Payoff 


The common practice of paying a dollar “to 
make the release legal” is sometimes more 
embarrassing than anything else. I certainly 
don’t think the dollar is necessary to make 
the release binding; note that Shell’s release 
goes as far as to say “without compensation 
of any kind’’; this release was approved by 
their corporate legal department, who know 
more law than I do. And it is certainly silly 
if not, as I indicated, embarrassing, to hand 
a dollar to a person who may have given you 
a hundred dollars’ worth of his time to pose 
for pictures. The man you’re handing the 
dollar to may be chairman of the board of 
a huge corporation, or the mayor of a large 
city. 

You can convert such an awkward situa- 
tion into a little gesture of good public rela- 
tions for you and your client in a very simple 
way. Don’t give the man a dollar bill—give 
him a shiny silver dollar. Few people realize 
you can get these at any bank; cost: one dol- 
lar a piece. And for some reason most people 
are delighted at getting a silver dollar, and 
value it far beyond the coin’s exchange value. 

More often than people, you will need re- 
leases on things. Doing a picture story on a 
new home? Make sure you have the owner’s 
permission; you may need the architect's 
permission too. Original paintings or sculp- 
ture in the background? Look out for copy- 
right. I can best sum this up by pointing out 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


For the Discerning Author—Fast, Accurate, 
Conscientious and Professional Work 


is My Guaranty! 
$1.00 PER THOUSAND WORDS. 
POETRY 25 CENTS PER PAGE. 


MARY FERRELL 
Box 413 Hollywood 28, California 











BOOM! 


That’s what the paperbacks are doing—Boom- 
ing! Branching into every field, gaining prestige, 
demanding the attention of critics. We speak of 
originals, books sold directly to the publisher. 
Thus no hardcover contract to milk away your 
reprint rights! 

Trade Secret: Novels are easier to write than 
short stories and much easier to sell. Magazines 
use few stories, can pick and choose among the 
big names. Paperback editors are hungry! 


If you are interested in doing a paperback 
novel, have finished one, or have one in the works, 
it might pay to drop me a line. Novelists only, 
please! Write first. I will not be responsible for 
scripts, or money, until we have exchanged letters 
and I agree to take you on. 

My own novels, over forty of them, have been 
published here and abroad by such firms as Dell, 
Popular, Graphic, Berkley, Pyramid, Ace, Galli- 
mard, etc. I have a unique and informal plan for 
coaching talented writers. When, and if, I deem 
your stuff ready for market my own agent, the 
top paperback man in New York, has agreed to 
handle scripts on a straight commission. 


Because of my own writing I can accept only a 
few people. Fees are decided on an individual 
basis. No scripts until we have exchanged letters. 


KERMIT WELLES 


Montrose, N. Y. 

















FOR 


* HIGH RETURNS AUTHORS | ~ Promotion * 
* EARLY PUBLICATION ONLY * BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED 








BOOKS 








Should your book manuscript meet our approval, we will send you a fair sub- 
sidy contract which offers you early publication, advertising & promotion, 
beautifully designed books and high returns. All subjects considered. 

Write or send your book manuscript to CLAYTON PRESS, Att: Mr. Burt 


507 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Send for free brochure Publish or Perish 
We ere subsidy publishers. 

















































Got a new series idea for TV? 


A published or unpublished 
novel that demands dramatic 
expression? 

Query first 


SEBBY ASSOCIATES 


Literary Agents 
9172 Sunset Strip, W. Hollywood 46, Calif. 





My Vocabulary it at Your Service 
H. CROMWELL SMITH 


Ghost Writer 
MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


EDITING 

PACING 46 WEST 69th STREET 
HEIGHTENING NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
TYPING TRafalgar 7-5776 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


oy. experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
a All ae ae 3 ae over — 
words per page; rts, 20c Cc 
% line, “plus return charges. Hinkees i. yy te 
invit 


EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louis 10, Missouri 





SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONS. SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. Séth $ York 19, N. Y. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


spaeers! Bond, 1 carbon, minor corrections, 65c/1000 
= postage. Electric typewriter. Norelco transcription. 
Resneags for drawings. 
MIMEO or DITTO 
$3/25 pages Ic per each additional page 
Sumer RvEaRS 
656 West 98th S$ Minneapolis 20, Mina. 





VANCE HALLOWAY 


Has immediate market for scenarios, plays, 
novels, short stories and television scripts for 
Hollywood, New York and OVERSEAS. 


NO READING FEE 
RBLOSSOM, CALIFORNIA 


Box 
VANCE HALLOWAY, AUTHORS REP. 











HOW TO PUBLISH 


Join our successful authors in a 


complete publishing program: pub- 
Y UR licity, advertising, handsome books. 
Send for FREE manuscript report 


and copy of Hew Te Publish Your Beek. 


BOOK COMET PRESS BOOKS 
WRITE DEPT. WD 4 
200 Varick Street, New York 14 


that if you ever do a photograph in which a 
Mickey Mouse or Donald Duck or other 
Disney character appears, whether as a 
drawing, a painting on the wall, a sign, or a 
doll, you must have permission from Disney 
Enterprises, or else. So watch out for those 
props you use. If they are copyrighted, or 
unique and original, you may need a release 
from the owner or creator. 


Credit Line 


The photographs illustrating this month’s PJ 
department are all from “PHOTOGRAPHY: a 
Guidebook with Laboratory Exercises,” a 
book I mentioned briefly two months ago. 
Since then I’ve learned that the book is 
being used, in the three-ring-punched Stu- 
dent Edition, at a number of photo-journal- 
ism schools, including the U. of Missouri 
and East Texas State College. It is also 
available in a spiral-bound permanent edi- 
tion at $3.95 from Kenilworth Press, 245 
Kenilworth Ave., Glen Ellyn, IIl. 

Prepared by two photo-journalism edu- 
cators, Dr. Wm. Horrell of Southern Illinois 
U. and Robert A. Steffes of Long Beach 
(Cal.) State College, it combines explana- 
tory text and illustrations, with examina- 
tions (plus space for the answers) and assign- 
ments (plus space to paste in the pictures 
and write in technical data). It could, with 
little difficulty, be converted into a home- 
study or correspondence course; the authors 
might well look into the feasibility of grading 
answers, assignments, etc. 


“If I Had the Wings” Department 


A published photograph may mean liberty 
for a man now serving a 75-year prison sen- 
tence for a murder conviction. Do you have 
that picture, or the magazine in which it 
appeared? 

In February, 1954, Lee Holden Parker, 20, 
was arrested in Chicago and charged with 
the murder of Corrine Baldwin, 16. The 
case was widely reported, both in newspapers 
and in national detective-story magazines. 
Parker is now seeking evidence which he 
says will prove he was wrongly convicted. 
He reports that one of the magazines pub- 
lished a picture of his 1941 black Buick sedan, 
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this picture will prove his innocence. 


He would of course like to locate the pho- 
tographer who made that photograph, but 
says he’ll make do with a copy of the mag- 
azine. He thinks it may have been OrFIcIAL 
Detective Stories, but the publishers of 
that have been unable to find the issue in 
question; they report their files do not go 


back that far. 


Perhaps some WD reader who specializes 
in writing for the detective-story field has a 
file of magazines from 1954. If you can find 
that story, with that picture, or can help 
locate it, you might write to Lee Holden 


Parker, No. 36,300, Box 1112, Joliet, Ill. 


Learning More About Photography 


If you live far from one of the major cities, 
you'll find it a good investment to attend 
short courses, workshops, summer schools or 
trade shows. Here are several that are com- 


ing up. 


The Professional Photographers of Amer- 
ica are holding their 69th annual exposition 
and conference at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, August 7 to 12. You can visit the 
exhibits, see all the new equipment, attend 
demonstrations, and talk to other photog- 


raphers. 


The same group also runs a series of short 
courses during the summer at Winona 
School, at a lovely lake near Warsaw, Ind. 
Most interesting to you might be the sessions 
on “Small Camera Photography,” featuring 
Torkel Korling, Philippe Halsman, Robert 
Boyd and others, from June 19 to June 25. 

For information on Winona School or the 
exposition (you can bring the family to 
either) write to Fred Quellmalz at the P A 
of A headquarters, 152 W. Wisconsin Ave., 


Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Your photo-journalism editor will be on 
the program of the Iowa Press Photog- 
raphers Association short course, May 20, 
a 22, at Iowa City. Subject of my talk will 

be “Quit Shoving!”, and I'll be happy to 
meet WD readers there. For information on 
attending this one, write to Prof. Wm. R. 
Hazard, School of Journalism, State Uni- 


versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 





showing the rear trunk compartment, with 
a Michigan license plate. He contends that 


YOU, TOO, CAN WIN! 


OUR STUDENTS HAVE WON 
OVER $5,000,000. THEIR 
RECENT PRIZES INCLUDE— 


Winner's Weight in Gold 
from Dial Soap 


$25,000 from Colgate 

$25,000 from Ken-L-Ration 

$25,000 from Eversharp Schick 

$25,000 from Lipton Tea 

$500 a Year for Life from Velvet 

$18,000 from Breeze 

64 Automobiles 

105 Major Vacation Trips 
You, too, can learn the secrets of winning in state- 
ment, last line, slogan and naming contests. Write 
NOW for your FREE copy of the newest “SHEP- 
HERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN'— 


bringing you winning help for the big contests 
now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








“IT PUTS IDEAS 
IN YOUR HEAD" 


Yes, ingenious STORY MAKER, created by one of 
America’s most prolific writers and now in its 5th printing, 
puts thousands upon thousands of fresh, original story ideas 
at your disposal—instantly! 

STORY MAKER is not a substitute for creative thinking 
or writing ability. Nor is it a ‘‘gadget’’ that grinds out 
hackneyed, uninspired plot situations. STORY MAKER is 
a tested and proved IDEA SPARKER that augments your 
creative processes, makes the most of your ability to 
recognize the elements of a good story! 

STORY MAKER not only sparks the original idea; it 
actually feeds your imagination while you're buildin "the 
idea into a sound, salable story. The amazing STORY 
MAKER will cast your story with as many or as few char- 
acters as you wish. It will take your selected characters 
and bring them to life with character traits, emotions and 
desires. Furthermore, it will take your characters and 
expose them to any number of conflict-laden situations! 

AND MOST IMPORTANT, the function of STORY 
MAKER is so broad, that no two writers will ever interpret 
its finding in the same way! It actually becomes your 

1 writing aid! 
NOW FREE WITH YOUR STORY MAKER, You receive 
set of specially designed PLOT DEVELOPMENT 
SHEETS, the same ones used by top TV, studio and maga- 
azine writers to develop and construct plot ideas into com- 
plete stories. 
ORDER YOUR STORY MAKER TODAY. ‘‘It puts ideas 
in your head.” 


DAVID R. SCHWARTZ 

306 California Bank Building 

Beverly Hills, California 

Gentlemen: 

Please rush my STORY MAKER postpaid with the under- 


standing I can return it within 5 days for complete refund. 
I enclose $5.95 (cash, check or money order.) 


Name 


Address 


City... Zone State 














These photographs and their captions are taken from the textbook, 
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hotography by Horrell and Steffes. 


They show how photographs can be used effectively in the difficult job of teaching photo-journalism. 
Left: When taking action shots, be certain the player is looking where he is throwing or running. This 
player is obviously posing even though he is in action. Photo by Horrell. Center: Good, even light- 
ing should not be destroyed with flash. Note that the small figures emphasize the size of the room. Photo 
by Chas Todd. Right: This player’s face is visible during vigorous action. He is obviously in action 


because he is off the ground. Photo by Horrell. 


Photo Journalism Markets 


This Week Magazine, 485 Lexington Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Wm. I. Nichols, editor. This first- 
ranking national Sunday newspaper magazine is 
planning a supplement to be issued once a month, 
dealing with fashion, beauty, etc. This new publi- 
cation, not named at the time we went to press, 
will have its own staff, and is in the market for 
free-lance material. Query. 

Better Homes & Gardens, 1716 Locust St., Des 
Moines 3, Iowa. Robt. M. Jones, associate editor. 
Buys “Handyman How-To” items: very short tips 
on do-it-yourself around the house. Pays $5 to $10 
plus extra payment for usable photograph. Photos 


DEPT. W.D. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are long-established subsidy book publishers for nearly forty years who offer 
you free MS reading: competent editorial treatment: able art work: punctual 
printers: copies to newspapers and magazines for review: cataloguing: distribution 
through dealers and circulars to author's personal mailing list. 

If you have a typewritten MS on any subject (25,000 words and up) you are cor- 
dially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will be 
read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. On 
occasion we offer straight royalty if possible. 

YES, WE DO PUBLISH POETRY. Our Series, Contemporary Poets of Dorrance, 
numbers over 500 volumes published through the years. 


If accepted, your book will be published promptly and adequately, other- 
wise your MS will be returned. Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Publishers Since 1920) 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 


should be simple, close-up, should tell story graph- 
ically. See magazine first. 


America’s Many Faces: a collection of photographs 
to be selected by a jury headed by Edward (‘‘Fam- 
ily of Man’) Steichen, and sponsored by the 
National Urban League. Wanted are “photographs 
that will dramatize the multi-racial character of 
America . . . friendship across lines of race, religion 
and national origin . . . people in action, living 
their lives in America.” $50 for each individual 
photo accepted, $250 for each series or photo- 
essay. Deadline for submission, May 31, 1960. For 
details write National Urban League, 14 E. 48th 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 
















1715 WALNUT STREET 


















Cartoonist Cues (Cont'd from pg. 56) 


visualize the finish he'll turn in because 
they’ve had a reasonable amount of time to 
familiarize themselves with his style. Now, if 
you'll hold your breath a minute, I’ll look up 
a few names of publications you can submit 
to without a drawing. Here: The New 
YorKER, 25 West 43rd St., New York 36, 
N.Y.; James Geraghty, cartoon editor; min- 
imum rate: $30. CLuEs, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y.; Mr. Robin Page, car- 
toon editor; pay $15 for ideas; $20 if it is a 
featured cartoon; all ideas must relate to 
Ford trucking—favorably, naturally. PLay- 
Boy, 232 East Ohio St.; Editor Hugh L. Hef- 
ner says that he pays slightly over $25 for car- 
toon gags; his exact words were, “Somewhat 
higher.” True, The Man’s Magazine; car- 
toon editor, William McIntyre; pay $25 for 
an idea; $37.50 for ideas for ““Too Good To 
Be True” ; these last should be funny, plausi- 
ble and the situation as familiar as possible 
to the reader. That’s all. And before you start 
mailing, you mind what I told you in the first 
part of this answer. Hear? 


Late Cartoon News 


Scouting, New Brunswick, N. J. Cartoon Editor: 
George Corrado. Published 10 times a year. Pay 
$25 for black and white; $50 for two-color jobs and 
$75 for multi-panels. Use 6 to 12 cartoons per 
issue. Also use wholesome family or kid gags but 
overstocked on them at present. Need more Scout 
stuff. Gags involving Cub Scouts, Boy Scouts, Ex- 
plorers and Adult leaders. Like two-color gags. 
The second color on two-color gags should be 
essential to and a part of the gag. Need seasonal 
stuff: Christmas, etc. 


Sport, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Car- 
toon editor: Steve Gelman. Buy six cartoons a 
month at $25 each. Must be on sports, preferably 
spectator sports like baseball, football, boxing, 
hockey, tennis, golf and track. 


Today’s Health, 535 N. Dearborn St., American 
Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
10, Ill. Don’t have a cartoon editor; Kenneth An- 
derson is editor. Pay $25 for the one or two car- 
toons used each month. Buy generals, family or 
_— you submit that will give their readers a 
smile. 


True Detective and Master Detective, 205 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Cartoon editor: A. P. 
Govoni. Cartoons about law men and lawbreakers, 





BOOK LENGTHS 
MARKETED 


Book appraisal $5. 

Editing, revision, ghostwriting 
Short mss. $1 per thousand words, 
minimum $5. Free information. 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 
225 Fairview Ave. SY. 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 








SIXTH ANNUAL McKENDREE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


June 13-18, 1960 
McKendree College, Lebanon, Ill. 
(Greater St. Louis) 

Successful writers lead workshops in: fiction, articles, 
juveniles, drama, poetry, religious writing, TV and radio 
Leader and lecturer—Harry Edward Neal 
Total fos $32.50, including board and room if registered by 


lay 
Director - Mildred Silver 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor 
correction if desired. 60c per 1000 words, plus 
postage. Minimum order $1.00. 


FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 
R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 











NEW EDITION 


of Uzzell's widely used 
The Technique of the Novel! 
This book, which has been called “the Bible for 


novelists” and has sold out two editions, is now 
ready in a new, enlarged, up-to-date third edition. 
The questions novelists ask are answered more 
fully, recent novels are added to the list of 100 
novels analyzed for writers, the new market trends 
are explained, and also the great change in to- 
day’s best seller requirements. No space is wasted 
to tell you what you already know or to offer 
deceptively simple rules or formulas. It concerns 
the craft of both the popular and literary novel. 
It teaches fundamentals, what all novelists who 
succeed understand. 

Among the subjects treated are: Suitable sub- 
jects, reader interests (markets), plotting (much 
on this), character psychology, heightening dra- 
matic appeal, the problem of length, viewpoint, 
etc. All fiction writers should own this book. The 
price is only $4 and the book will be sent by us 
by return mail. 

Personal criticism of stories and novels and 
advice are available. Send for our free pamphlet, 
“Literary Services,” containing advice and full 
information. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 818 Monroe st. 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL Sucre 





















































GAIL C. CARDELL 
Literary Typist 


65¢ per thousand words 
—4Includes minor corrections 
Free carbon — Mailed fiat 


Rt. #4, Box 653, Ft. Pierce, Fia. 
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FREE 


trial 


MELODY 


Send Best Poems. No obligation. 


MASTER MELODIES 
Box W D 4212, Panorama City, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


To editorial requirement. Bond paper, one carbon, 
extra first page, mailed flat. 60c per 1000 words, 
with minor corrections, plus postage. Prompt service. 


HOPE M. SCROGIN 


1510 Rideout Way . California 








WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Semple 25c—$2.50 per year 
1650 WD Breedwey Mew Yerk 19 








WRITER-CRAFT | 


Literary Agents Critics Counsellors 


Writer-Craft takes 
ever where writing 
schools or courses 
end... 


0. B. CANNON 


and 





Associates 


A distinctive service for writers that helps you all 
the way from your ideas for short stories, teleplays, 
articles or novels to professionally developed and 
marketable manuscripts. 

At the present time Writer-Craft's membership quota 
is filled but our service to non-members is still open. 
FEES: $5 per manuscript to 5000 words, 50c per 
1000 thereafter; $10 for teleplays, $15 for books. 
We take 10% commission on all sales and refund 
your handling fees. 
Write today for complete information and your 
choice of a free folder on how to write teleplays, 
short stories, articles, mysteries, juveniles, novels 
and plots .. . NO OBLIGATION, of course. 


WRITER-CRAFT 
Palm Springs 


California 
P.O. Box 2748 
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past, present and future. Pay $25 for a cartoon and 
use less than they think they do which is 5 to 10 
per month. Pay around $10 for an anecdote—same 
subject matter. 


Sales Management, 630 Third Ave., New York, 
N.Y. Cartoon editor: Rich Life. A bi-monthly 
using 1 or 2 cartoons an issue. If you submit the 
foot-in-the-door salesman, you have your foot in 
your mouth. The magazine is slanted to inform 
and entertain sales executives in industry. Pay: $25. 


Rogue, Box 230, Evanston, Ill. Cartoon editor: 
William L. Hamlin A monthly using 15 cartoons 
an issue. Pay $50 to $100 for full page. Pay $15 
and up for back-of-the-book cartoons. “We are an 
open receptive market particularly for sophisti- 
cated cartoons that we can run full page. We have 
a very pressing need for cartoons with good gags 
and cartoons that are topical in nature.” 


(Editor’s Note: At unexpected times the post- 
master, his cohorts and henchmen swoop down on 
this type of magazine. Some more robust than this 
and some less. To be perfectly truthful, the post 
office has of late been treating almost all magazines 
as if the post office was Matt Dillon and the mag- 
azine publishers were beating women and children 
with a bull whip. My personal postman disagrees 
with his superiors. He is more interested in weight 
than content. He believes that the publishers of 
Lire, Post, Loox, House BEautTiFuL, and every 
one of the heavy magazines should be given a fair 
trial and shot. JN) 


Saga, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Car- 
toon editor: Peggy Joyce (a familiar name in an- 
other context). Pay a minimum $35 for cartoons 
on any subject of interest to the male reader . . . 
especially outdoor life, sports, crime, women, ad- 
venture, and the sea. They buy about six a month. 
You might be cheating your fellow cartoonists if 
you sneaked all of their favorite subjects into a 
single picture . . . don’t try it—it’ll never work! 


Nugget, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. A bi- 
monthly slanted to men 20-35 years of age. Alert 
and informed about modern life. No cartoon edi- 
tor. The editor is George Wiswell. He pays $25 for 
small b&w, $50 for b&w, full page. $100 for full- 
page color. Pay one month before publication. This 
mag. is a favorite with writers and readers who 
appreciate craftsmanship and competence in con- 
temporary literature. If you’re in the neighbor- 
hood of some newsstand . . . don’t pass ’em by. 
Usually use about eight cartoons an issue. 


New York Times Book Review, 229 West 43rd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. A weekly using one cartoon a 
week pertaining to books and literary topics. Han- 
nah Kaufman pays a flat $75 for each cartoon. 
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N. Y. M’k’t Letter (Cont'd from pg. 26) 
ond $700, third $300. Additionally, each 
first-award winner is privileged to select a 
school of journalism to receive a $500 com- 
panion grant. 

Eligibility requires that articles and edi- 
torials must have been published between 
July 1, 1959, and June 30, 1960. Entries must 
be postmarked not later than July 1, 1960, 
and should be addressed to Ted V. Rodgers 
Awards, The ATA Foundation, 1424 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Manuscripts submitted to the Institute of 
Early American History and Culture are eli- 
gible for two prizes: The Institute Manu- 
script Award and the Jamestown Foundation 
Award of the Institute of Early American 
History and Culture. The third annual Insti- 
tute Manuscript Award will present $500 to 
the author of the best unpublished book- 
length manuscript in early American history. 
The Jamestown Award, an annual prize of 
$1,000, will be given for the best unpublished 
book-length manuscript about seventeenth- 
century America. Winning manuscripts will 
be published by the Institute. 


Both competitions will be judged by the 
Publications Committee of the Institute 
Council in association with the editorial staff 
of the Institute. The rules of submission for 
all Institute manuscripts apply to the contest 
entries. Manuscripts received before Decem- 
ber 1, 1960, will be considered for this year’s 
prizes. 


Awards 


George Starbuck, an editor for Houghton 
Mifflin, is the 1959 winner of the distin- 
guished Yale Series of Younger Poets. 


The series, launched in 1919, conducts a 
contest each year, open to American poets 
under 40 who have not previously published 
a book of poetry. Mr. Starbuck’s manuscript 
was selected by Dudley Fitts, noted poet, 
author and educator who succeeded W. H. 
Auden last year as editor of the series. 


The Yale Press announcement of the 1959 
winner also included a notation that the 
1960 competition will open on March 1, 
with deadline for submission of manuscripts 
on May 1. 





Mark Twain once said the difference between 
the right word and the almost right word is 
the difference between lightning and the 
lightning bug. 

There is no magic formula to choosing the 
right words, or the right characters, or the 
right viewpoint. Native talent, without dis- 
cipline and training, goes only so far and 
never far enough. In the WRITER'S DIGEST 
Beginner's Course in Story Writing, each stu- 
dent learns to discipline his or her native 
talents to meet the editorial requirements of 
today's paying markets. Each student is 
asked to write two 5,000 word short stories 
during the course. These receive detailed 
criticism from our editorial staff. The course 
lasts four months. 

Some of our graduates advance far enough 
to be able to sell the stories they are writing. 
(Names available on request.) Most, how- 
ever, emerge with a much improved ability 
to write readable English and with a keen 
knowledge of story techniques. Only sincere 
students are desired. 





Lightning vs. Lightning Bug 


The price of this course is quite reasonable.* 
You will have the opportunity to study under 
experienced professional editors who will 
take an individual interest in your progress. 
Complete details and an outline of the Be- 
ginner'’s Course in Writing that will intrigue 
and inspire you, await your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 

*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course providing individual instruction 


sold by a reliable institution. Money back agree- 
ment on all enrollments. 





O) Kindly send details 4 the Beginner’s Course 
in Writing. 


call. 


Name 


1 
' 
' 
There is no obligation and no salesman will : 
: 
1 
' 
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INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF POETS 


Join a fine organization of poets. 
Analytical service free. 


HENRY PICOLA, Founder 
966 East 25th Street Paterson 3, N. J. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


According to your instructions 
Minor Corrections—Bond Paper—One Carbon 
65c per 1000 words, plus return postage. 
FLORENCE AND HELEN 


628—11th Street, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
FRontier 4-7128 








STREAMLINING THE FEATURE 


(COMPANION BOOK to Ben Arid's famous PUT- 
TING IT IN THE COLUMN) Endorsed by noted 
writers. $2.50. Circular free. 


BEN ARID FEATURE SERVICE 








TI41A 7th Street Hermosa Beach, California 
MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
Electric Typing Approved by Editors 


Corrasable Bond—Carbon Copy—Reasonable Fee 
All types of scripts 


GENE TUTTLE 
560 Westwind Drive, Fletcher Hills 
HI 4-7519 El Cajon, California 











SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


1726 West 25th Street 


Cleveland 13, Ohio 








Address your submission to Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. 

The British poet Robert Graves flew in 
from Spain to join the American poets Rob- 
ert Frost and Marianne Moore to lead the 
celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Poetry Society of America at a dinner re- 
cently at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New 
York City. Some 500 of the country’s lead- 
ing poets, writers, editors, scholars, publish- 
ers, and other notables in the field of the arts 
and sciences gathered in the Sert Room to 
participate in the ceremonies. Six Fellows 
were honored. Two gold medals and three 
special citations were bestowed. Cash prizes 
amounting to $6,600 were distributed to a 
score of winners. Robert Frost, Robert 
Graves, Louis Untermeyer, Malcolm Cow- 
ley, Ogden Nash, and Arnold Moss were 
among those who delivered brief talks or 
read poems. Dr. Clarence R: Decker, presi- 
dent of the Society, presided. 

Mr. Graves received the Alexander Droutz- 
koy Gold Medal for distinguished service to 
poetry. Miss Moore received the gold medal 
for achievement in poetry. Mr. Frost pre- 
sented the first Robert Frost Annual Award 
of $1,000 to Thomas Hornsby Ferril, poet 
and publisher of Denver, Colo. Delmore 
Schwartz received the Shelley Award of 
$1,150. 





Nonfiction (Cont'd from pg. 18) 


be ridiculous; an article filled with on-the- 
field exploits, all duly reported on the sports 
pages, is just as bad. Get the locker-room 
stories that weren’t in the papers, the un- 
guarded comments of your subject and his 
teammates and players from other teams— 
get something fresh and new. 


Think of a Title Before You Start 


Many writers think their own title is un- 
important—“Hell, the editor’s going to 
change it anyhow”’—but a title is more than 
a name for a story; it is a theme. 

And it not only tells the editor what you're 
trying to say; it keeps you on the track your- 
self. Nine times out of ten, when a piece 
comes in without a title—or with a label like 
“Babe Ruth Story” —there’s something 
wrong with it. If you don’t understand your 
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own story well enough to write a good title 
for it, you are not going to write a good 
piece, either. 

Staying with Mantle for another moment, 
is your theme “The Backbone of the Yankees” 
or “Baseball’s Most Over-rated Athlete?” 
Know what you’re going to say before you 
say it. I don’t mean that you should have a 
preconceived idea of your subject before you 
tackle it; this sort of prejudice has ruined 
more writers than whisky, women or slow 
horses. But after you’ve finished your re- 
search and that horrible moment comes 
when you actually plunk yourself down in 
front of your torture machine, have your 
point of view in sight. 


You Have to Be Original 


Another ingredient which lifts an article out 
of the ordinary is originality. Some people 
will tell you that the best way to satisfy an 
editor is to study his magazine and write your 
article in the same style. This, frankly, is a 
sure-fire approach to mediocrity. Of course, 
a writer should be familiar with a magazine 
before he tries to sell to it. Nothing annoys 
me more than a piece which obviously does 
not come close to jibing with our editorial 
policy. But aside from that, a blind imita- 
tion of another writer’s style (unless you are 
writing for TrME) is about the worst possible 
way to go about your job. 

For one thing, the magazine may be sick to 
death of the style which you pick to imitate. 
We once did a series of profiles of outstand- 
ing men, most of whom would fit into the 
“self-made” classification. Either because 
their personalities were much alike, but more 
probably because the writers felt they should 
fit into a certain mold, these men all drank, 
cursed, chased women and did their jobs in a 
highly unorthodox manner. The first few 
pieces seemed lively and refreshing ; then the 
formula began to pall. Writers who pat- 
terned their stories after our earlier pieces— 
and there have been a good many of them— 
have since learned to their sorrow that though 
imitation may be the sincerest form of flat- 
tery, it doesn’t sell. 

Originality is hard to define. If you could 
Pinpoint the exact nature of originality, it 
wouldn’t be original any more. Let’s just say 


WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THIS MAN POSSESS? 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


(A Rosicrucian) 


Wity was this man great? How does anyone 
—man or woman—achieve greatness? Is it not 
by mastery of the powers within ourselves? 


Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
tune yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp 
the inner power of your mind! Learn the sec- 
rets of a full and peaceful life! 


Benjamin Franklin—like many other learned 
and great men and women—was a Rosicru- 
cian. The Rosicrucians (NOT a religious or- 
ganization) first came to America in 1694, 
Today, headquarters of the pug poOK 
Rosicrucians send over seven FREE! 
million pieces of mail an- 
nually to all parts of the [RISyRaM 
world. Write for YOUR 
FREE COPY of “The Mas- 
tery of Life’—-TODAY. No 
obligation. No salesmen, A 
non-profit organization. Ad- 
dress: Scribe S.M.N. 


Te ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE * (AMORC) « CALIFORNIA 
pew —— “S$ END THIS COUPON? OO?" 
Scribe S.M.N. 

The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 

San Jose, California 

Please send me the free book, The Mastery of Life, 
which explains how I may learn to use my faculties 
and powers of mind. 

Name. 


Address. 














City. 
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Make Extra Money 
2 s 
Writing! 

You can write fillers, photo stories, trade journal 
articles, a column, news features. Men and women 
of all ages are selling in their spare time. Why not 
you? Let us show you what editors want and how 
we train you for this work. Learn how to “write to 
sell.” Send today for free illustrated folio and Mr. 
Cooke's Bookkeeping System for Writers. 


NON-FICTION PRESS 


Dept. 29 


estern Office, Box 1008 Eastern Office, Box 221 
ee. Calif. Irwin, Penna. 








A BRAND NEW OLIVETTI 


electric typewriter, plus my 18 years experience 
result in guaranteed satisfaction. Large type, pre- 
ferred by editors. Minor corrections, 60c per 
1,000 words, plus postage. Book lengths: 50c per 


1,000. JEAN PETERSON 
13 West Shore Drive Hazardville, Conn. 


Winners of PAGEANT 


1959 Best Book Contest* 
(Checks are Now Being Mailed) 


First Prize $500 
FOR THE LOVE OF THE QUEEN, by Misra Taleb (Fiction) 


Second Prize $250 

bea MAGIC OF ART, by Ambrosius Czako, Ph.D. (Schol- 

arly 

Third Prize $150 

THE ASH-BURNING RITE, by William McCollom (Poetry) 

Honorable Mentions $100 each 

HAWAII, U.S.A., by Samuel Weaver (Historical Study) 

eo IN MY HOUSE, by Clifford F. Thomallo (Fic- 

tion 

HIDDEN VALLEY, by Lois Estelle Clark (Juvenile) 

—_” MALAYSIA, by Eduardo Martelino (Political 
tudy 

THE THREE GIFTS, by Wilfred Pocock (Fiction) 
KLONDIKE GOLD RUSH, by Richard C. (Dixie) Anzer 
(Autobiography) 

POOR LITTLE MILLIONAIRES, by Sister M. Rosamond, 
O.S.F. (Religious) 


*ANNOUNCING 
BEST BOOK CONTEST FOR 1960 
$1600 IN CASH PRIZES 


[st entry fee. Write for the simple rules. ert of | 











still, send us your manuscript for free report of 
publishing possibilities. 


PAGEANT PRESS, INC. 
Dept. W 4, 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3 





that the original writer goes at his story in 
the way that seems most logical and effec- 
tive to him, no matter what other writers 
have done. The standard way to construct a 
story might be: opening anecdote, statement 
of theme or subject, anecdote, factual back- 
ground material interspersed with anecdote, 
interview, concluding anecdote. 

This formula is all right. It has been used in 
True before; it has been used in every other 
magazine, and it will be used again. But it is 
not a formula to quicken any editor’s heart. 
There is a writer, Jimmy Breslin, who writes 
for True, THe Saturpay Eveninc Post, 
etc., who has one of the freshest and most 
original approaches in the business. Rather 
than fitting his material to a formula, he 
shapes the old formulas to his material. 

One of his recent articles, for instance, led 
off this way: 


“A man who coaches a college sport works with 
kids, and what he does for their characters is sup- 
posed to be the most important thing of all. But 
let him lose games while he is being a good influ- 
ence on these kids, and they call for a moving van 
and tell him to leave town. This is a result country 
and there is time only for the winner.” 


This lead breaks a lot of rules, and I cer- 
tainly wouldn’t recommend that all writers 
try to emulate it. For one thing, it is an 
expression of the writer’s opinion, and read- 
ers are more interested in facts. That’s why 
few people read a newspaper’s editorial page. 

For another, this lead doesn’t tell you any- 
thing about the person Breslin is profiling, 
nor does it even give you a hint as to who he 
is. (As a matter of fact, he was writing about 
Adolph Rupp, basketball coach at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, and the piece appears 
in our March issue.) And yet, I like this 
lead: it is different, it comes off. It is short, 
punchy, colloquial and effective. 

The only moral of all this is that there isn’t 
a sure-fire formula, and the writer who cop- 
ies what others — including Breslin — have 
done is heading for trouble. Don’t be afraid 
to try something new. The worst thing that 





WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, agent, author, teacher. 
Selling-instruction lessons, $5. 00 each, or $39 


39 OCEAN STREET 
72 


Morbeting report on your story, $2.00; thorough seorbening tochaicne yoy $4.00; 
for complete course of ten. 
group meetings. Modest fee due to sincere interest in writers. 


Book ms. nquire about local writers 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 














can happen is that the magazine will ask you 
what you were thinking of, and suggest 
something else. But they'll also respect you 
for having used your head, even if you fell 
off the sled. Anybody can imitate; it takes 
talent and imagination to try something new. 
Nobody remembers the second guy who flew 
the Atlantic solo. 


Here’s another “different” lead that came 
off; it was a story about a train—the 20th 
Century Limited. The author could have 
started off with a lively anecdote, or an im- 
pressive collection of facts and figures on 
speed, reliability, etc., but instead he took 
the reader and sat him down in the middle 
of the track: 


“I am going to run a real train through here for 
you, leaving on Track 34 at the carpeted gate, to 
prove that dreams come true. Didn’t you ever 
dream of being an engineer, of holding the throttle 
on a fast ballast-scorcher just to see how it was? 
Well, here’s where you can do it... .” 


Simple, direct? Yes, And if you love trains, 
and most men do, this shows you right away 
that it’s going to be your kind of story. 


There is just one more thought that I’d like 
to leave with you, because it may be good 
for your morale. Whether a writer has been 
working for us for 20 years, or whether it is 
his first submission, he probably won’t get 
it right the first time. Of course, the article 
you turn in should be the very best that you 
can do. Some writers submit pieces with 
“First Draft” written across the top, and we 





send them back and ask for their finished 


draft, because we are editors not writing 


consultants. But don’t be disappointed if you 
are asked to rewrite—it happens to every- 


body. 


To sum things up, I won’t sum things up. 
That part of an article always bores me. If 
you want to know what I said, go back and 


read it again —Don McKinney. 


Creative Writing Courses 
(Cont’d from pg. 20) 


person narration. 

The Ambassadors—Henry James 

What Maisie Knew—Henry James 
One of the characters’, first person. 

The Turn of the Screw—Henry James 





“Forever chasing 


The magazine article defies definition. Mor- 
ton Sontheimer, one of the top pros, once 
wrote, ‘The article writer is forever chasing 
a greased pig . . . About the time you think 
you can put your hands on the magazine 
article and get a lifetime hold, it goes squirm- 
ing off in a new direction, squealing as loud 
as it can for attention. If that is the way you 
have chosen to bring home the bacon, 
though, you take a deep breath and follow 
it. It's a nourishing little porker, all right, 
once it's cooked up, but as long as it's alive 
and breathing, it isn't going to stand still 
long for examination." 





Here at WRITER'S DIGEST, where editors as- 
sign and publish magazine articles every 
month, you may study professional magazine 
article writing as it is practiced. Elusive as 


a greased pig.. Pas 


the article may be, a sound study and prac- 
tice of techniques, types of articles, and re- 
search methods will certainly give you a 
fighting chance to bring home some of that 
bacon yourself. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Writer's Digest, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


i 
! 

1 , 
1 () Enroll me in the Writer’s Digest Course in 
; Writing Non-fiction for Magazines. I 
: enclose $35 tuition in full. If after 30 days, 
: I am dissatisfied, my tuition will be refunded 
' in full. 

i 

: ) Send more details on this course. I am 
' interested in becoming a student. 

1 

1 
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PERSONALS 


Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising a national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet with our approval. All com- 
mercial services such as critics, typists, courses, 
agents, publishing, may use display advertising 
only. 

The rate for “Personals” is twenty cents a 
word, including each word in name and ad- 
dress. To use a WrITER’s Dicest Box Number, 
the fee is $2.00. 

Copy with money order or check for June 
must reach us by April 1. 














25,000 PROFESSIONAL COMEDY LINES! Classi- 
fied humor ideal for speaker, toastmasters, em- 
cees. 1800 pages! Free catalog. Orben Publica- 
tions, 111 Carpenter St., Valley Stream, N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


WRITERS! INCREASE YOUR CREATIVE ABIL- 
ITY! Find Compt ete Magginces! Develop the 
Supraconscious Powers in you! Write for 
free catalog of helpful books, tages, recordings. 
Philanthropic Library, Drawer Ruidoso, 
New Mexico. 


NEW AND USED books, magazines, courses, etc., 
bought, sold, traded, rented in ‘‘Book Trader’s 
Magazine’’ 15c. Two different copies 25c. Pioneer 
Periodicals, 6376-WD Windsor Lane, San Jose 29, 
California. 


HAVE SOME SCRIPTS LEF’ LEFT. Have reduced prices. 
Cook’s Plotto, $8. Mrs. Agnes Richards, Box 191, 
Montrose, Michigan. 


et ge REMAILED l15c. cy Ce 
$2. 2s month. Classified ads Sunda: popers 
- d $1.00. Capital views. Rublee, isse 
, N.W., Was ashington 6, I D.C. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—new, two for $1.50 post- 
oes. oe ty perme. Marvin Schmidt, 8109 
ilpatrick, Skokie, Ill. 


USED COURSES AND oe i Ee 
bought, sold and exchanged. 10¢. 
124 arlborough Rd., Salem, = 











BOOK 
SMITHS. 





=~ en ke RECOMMEND our specially designed 


10x13 ‘‘Protect-0-S "Special of envelopes for 

ma’ _ manuscripts flat. a ee ote. ty YY $1.00 

ne ate. 100 for $4.00 po “a ge Mt R SUP- 
L , Box 3131, jw - Sa 





TYPEWRITER RIBBONS, Guaranteed; All Models, 
Colors, pestaete, 35c each; $3.75 dozen. B. Alex- 
ander, Supply Division, 540 20th St., Oakland, 
California. 


I RECEIVE SEVERAL CHECKS every week for 
features and news. For eee, write: Ralph 
Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas 


WRITERS’ ABC SHORTHAND. TEXTBOOK, $2. 
Returnable. Rapid Wering. $915 Elysian Fields, 
New Orleans, Louisan 











GET OUT OF YOUR SHELL! Survey Work—Fun— 
Profitable. Handmade shell sift with each order. 
ees. $2. Vera Berson, 1040 Anderson Ave., 


SECRET Mail are eat a System. Hedg- 
peth, Box 830, Alhambra 11, California. 
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LOCATE ANY BOOK! Send ‘‘Wants.’’ No obliga- 
tion. Aardvarks Booksearch, Santee, California 





“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
TERIAL’’—your columns, cartoons, fillers, verse, 
stories, acticles, comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
each newspa ot More than 12,000 dailies and 
weebiiee in U. S. and Canada alone. Folio includes 

ndicate O eration, Selling Prices Schedule, 

Model Sales Letters to Editors, Sample Order and 
Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Folio $2.00 post- 
paid (refundable). While they last, gift copy of 
‘175 Idea-Sources For Newspaper Features” in- 
cluded with Folio. American Features Syndicate, 
Dept. 262, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 





CHARACTER PLOT CREATING KIT described in 
free pamphlet. Believable characters make salable 
stories. Kit Book list free. Fact, Box 273 
Rockford, Ill. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS offer excellent market for 
Hye d reduced — for WD readers only. Send 
2.00 to Books, x 367, Glendale, Ohio. 








FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in writing fillers and 
articles. Send stamp for details. Marjorie David- 
son, Laceyville, Penna. 





READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories and 
Articles, by professional authors, available to 
writers who want to sell. Details ten cents. W. C. 


Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 





MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES: 25c each 9x12; 9% 
12%, $1.50. Include 75c postage. Excess refunded. 


Other supplies. Lee Gooch, Hernando, Miss. 





NEW, FRESH, ORIGINAL SYNOPSIS, other help. 
Story Center, 826 Atlantic, Roseville, California. 





PAPERBACKS OFFER BIG MARKET. Learn what 
sells first hand with six-book assortment for only 
$1.00. Books, Box 367, Glendale, Ohio. 





MAKE REAL MONEY! My Three Manuals on 
Graphology tell how. 25¢ brings Analysis and 
Details. Kandel, Box 9083-D, Tampa 4, Florida. 





BLESSED BE THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY. Hubert Madere, Hahnville, Louisiana. 





FOOL PROOF HELP FOR WRITERS! Handbook 
of English, $1.00; Booklet on Jeneteeten. $1.00; 
Capitslization, 56c Every problem discussed and 
illustrated. Mardovic Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 





PRESS CARD and auto sticker $1.00. A must for 
every free-lance writer or photographer. Obtains 
courtesies. Commercial Masters, Gardiner, N. Y. 





NEW, “ork owe Plastic, Typewriter Carbon, 
$1.50. Box of 100. Speelf 'y: copies desired, size. 
Supply Division, 540 h Street, Oakland, Calif. 





IF YOU’RE A WRITER who feels that the atmos- 
ose of Europe would be st TT yz then we 
ave s lot in common .. . and I have a job waiting 
for you. I direct a sales enterprise which involves 
traveling all over Europe and for which no foreign 
maguese is necessary. We’ll handle all your job 
me: too, and naturally I’m partial to work- 
ing wi other writers. You mustn’t be afraid of 
work, though it pays well and leaves you an un- 
usual amount of free time for your writing. If 
ro interest in joining us is serious, ite me a 
tter telling me about yourself and asking what- 
ever you want. Ken Faris, c/o American Express 
Co., Heidelberg, Germany. 





DIXIE REMAILS—25c, monthly $2.50. Paul’s, 3411 
Powell, Memphis, Tenn. 





COOK WITH FLOWERS! ‘‘Food ’n’ Flowers’’ gives 
recipes and new ideas. Illustrated book 50c. Kay 
Savage, Detroit Free Press, Detecit 31, Mich. 





FREE RELIGIOUS BOOKLET on Moteghy sles! 
healing. Mishal Fellowship, 1601 Ninth St., S.E 
Roano e, Va. 














ISOLATED? Want bi-weekly encouragement from 
professional selling writers plus guest member- 
ship in established authors’ studio? A dollar bill 
brings practical writer’s aid of comparable retail 
value plus complete prospectus. League of Free 
Lance Writers, 1321 Harmon Place, Minneapolis 3, 
Minn, 





PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. $2.50 each. 
Eleanor Schrawder, R.D. #2, Allentown, Pa. 


THE TEN MAGIC STEPS to a successful journalism 
eareer, detailed by a Pulitzer Prize winning re- 
porter-writer; hard-headed and very practical. 
This tells you exactly how to get started and keep 
going toward a lucrative job. Many top creative 
writers started as newsmen. Price, $2 postpaid. 
Write: Blue Ridge School of Journalism, Huntly, 
Va., for your key to success. 


BUCKET OF MONEY. Short novel of life on 
Louisiana Sugar Plantation in days of Huey Long. 
Fast-paced, exciting story, unusual locale and 
abounding with arresting characterizations. Just 

ublished. $2.50 postpaid. Hubert Madere, author, 
ahnville, La. 





J. D. SALINGER—clippings of six of his uncollected 
oe Box 192, Knickerbocker Station, New 
for ty. 


PAN GOLD FOR FUN FOR PROFIT. Strike Pay 
Dirt—maybe in your own back yard. Instructions 
ee, Sanaa $1.00. CFD, Box 1068, Wenatchee, 

ash. 


SHORT, SHORT STORY MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 
—For publication by newspaper syndicate in this 
country and abroad. Stories must contain some 
moral, unusual, or humorous twist within 700 to 
800 words. Payment $10 on acceptance. Gordon 
Features, Dept. A, 37 West Seventh St., Cincin- 
nati 2, Ohio. 











LaeTane REMAILED—25c (coin). Box 87, Cen- 
ralia, Ill. 


WANT JUVENILES meriting reprinting. Send tear 
sheets. Smoyer, Publisher, 3727 Springfield Street, 
Kansas City, Kan. 





MAKE MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPERS. Some 
clippings worth $25.00 each. WD, 983 E. Main, 
Columbus 5, Ohio. 


CONFIDENTIAL WORLDWIDE Remail-forwarding 
service. $4.00 month. Smith’s, 1306 South Darling- 
ton, Tulsa 12, Okla. 








LOVE OR ACTION story mee outlines with surprise 
er Three for $1.00. Elvet Bloomfield, EI- 
wood, Kan. 





WRITERS: Mimeograph and sell your ‘“‘how”’ man- 
uscripts as I do. Instructions. Send $1.00, Swart- 
out, 300 Brentwood, Austin 5, Texas. 





WRITE, RELAX AND HAVE FUN IN SUNNY 
SPAIN for as low as $3.00 a day, lodging, meals 
and wine included! Europe’s most economical 
country, perfect climate, friendly people, lovely 
scenery, warm seacoasts and temperate highlands. 
Hundreds of small towns off beaten tourists paths, 
with romantic castles, picturesque folklore and 
the tradition of centuries, yet a few hours away 
from large cities. Perfect environment for creative 
work. Send $3.00 giving particulars of preferences 
and available time and budget, and we’ll send you 
full information by airmail to suit your OWN 
PERSONAL NEEDS, including lists of hotels, 
lodgings, prices, transportation, entertainment, 
from American writer’s viewpoint. Marco Alma- 
zan, Nervion 11, Madrid 2, Spain. 


ATLANTIC CITY POSTMARK letters remailed, 25c. 
Joe Miller, 26 E. 9th Street, Mays Landing, N. J. 


RELIGIOUS AND HOMEY poems 12 for $1.00. A 
variety of old recipes 12 for $1.00. Vicki Lizz, 3124 
E. Tyler Ave., Fresno 2, Calif. 


“HOW TO THINK YOUR WAY TO FAME AND 
FORTUNE.” For your copy send 25¢ to: Avalon 
—— port. W, 518 W. Van Buren Street, Chi- 

o 7, Til. 

















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
20 Ib. bond, one carbon, extra first and last pages, 
mailed flat, 60c per thousand, 70c with corrections. 
Send return postage please. 
Fast Service No Delays 


JOHNNIE MORRIS 
P. O. Box 5086 Tulse, Oklahoma 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, on 20 Ib. bond, one carbon, extra first 
page, mailed flat, 60c per 1000 words, 65c with 
minor corrections, plus postage. Prompt service. 
BARBARA BYINGTON 








8 Lerk Lene 








PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Stories, articles, books: 65¢ per thousand words. 
TV and dramatic scripts: 50c per page. 
All work dene on electric typewriter 
and mailed flat, with free carbon. 


PAULINE LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N.Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


60c per thousand words, 65¢ with minor correc- 
tions. Plays, TV, Radio scripts, 75¢ per thousand 
words. Poetry Ic per line, $1.00 minimum. All plus 
postage. One free carbon copy. 


MABEL B. BLOXSOM 
Springfield, Vermont 








96 Southview 











FOR MANY WAYS to cash in on art ability, write 
Straley, 410-D, 50 Western, Springfield, Ohio. 


NO SURFBOARDING in San Miguel Allende, just 
unwind in sunshine, write and participate in 
famed Instituto Allende Writing Center. Free il- 
instaeted’ pees tus. Stirling Dickinson, Instituto 
Allende, San Miguel Allende, Guanajuato, Mexico. 


BACK ISSUE MAGAZINES, book lists, stamp wants 
solicited. Bryant, R. 2-W, Lawrenceburg, w. 





EARN $200-$600 monthly ghostwriting for local 
clients. Complete information. Send $2.00. How- 
To-Do-It Publications, 300 Brentwood, Austin, 
Texas. 


DOLLARS FROM NEWSPAPER REWRITES. Send 
stamp. S.A.S., Box 833, El Cajon, Calif. 








WRITE OR TYPE ABC SHORTHAND! Dictog- 
raphy, 6196 Walnut, Omaha, Neb. 





OIL LANDSCAPES exchanged for manuscript criti- 
cism. Catalogue. Rom. Palafox, Badoce Ilocos, 
Philippines. 


WORD WISDOM FOR BEGINNING WRITERS, 16c. 
Profits from Family Histories, 25c. Pattille 
Agency, Clanton, Ala. 








QUIET AND BEAUTY for sale. Retreat for writer 
or artist. Century-old house in country but near 
town. Has complete bath. Scenic surroundings 
— _ Drive. Helen Middleton, Standards- 
ville, Va. 


LETTERS REMAILED 26c, five 50c. Reliable. Erny 
Townsend, Astor Hotel, Second and Hill, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 








DIGESTS, 3 last years, six dollars. Pettit, Box 180, 
Murray Hill, New York City, N. Y. 
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—when white is black! 





Story writing becomes harder as the form 
becomes shorter. What appears to be easiest 
is most difficult. Writer's Digest Short Fiction 
Course provides the needed professional help 
to avoid the pitfalls of those who write before 
they learn. 

To give you a better chance of selling 
your short fiction, Writer's Digest will send 
you o group of writing assignments based on 
the professional know-how of story editors. 
These specific lessons on short fiction help 
you gain fresh insight into character de- 


velopment, style, plotting, - dialogue, etc. 


Then you write two fiction stories and make 


a thorough study of markets. Your work is 


individually criticized by our editors. 





Tuition is $20.00 and the Course is sold on 
a 30-day Money-Back Agreement should you 
wish to withdraw, regardless of reason. 
We welcome new writers who want help 
instead of flattery! 








() Enroll me in Writer's Digest Short Fiction Course. 
1 enclose $10. Send the balance of my course for 
$10 C.0.D. plus 35¢ delivery charge in 60 days. 


(J) Send me more details about the Course, without 
obligation. 


Nome 





Address 





City State 





WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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The Great Gatsby—F. Scott Fitzgerald 

Suppressed point of view (an approxima- 
tion of the drama form). 

The Awkward Age—Henry James 
Loving—Henry Green. 

First person “reminiscences” of childhood. 
A very fruitful genre for the beginner. 
Many of the short stories of Frank O’Connor 
and the late and lamentably out-of-print 
Denton Welch. 


The Monologue. 

‘Why I Live at the P. O.,—Eudora Welty 

Narration by reflection. 

To the Lighthouse—Virginia Woolf 

Satire. 

Grim. 

The Day of the Locust—Nathaniel West 

Not so grim. 

The Loved One—Evelyn Waugh 

Symbol and Allegory. (Not to be attempted 
by the novice. ) 

The Scarlet Letter—Nathaniel Hawthorne 

The Novel of ideas. A disastrous form in 
the hands of most writers, who, in turning 
their characters into mere mouthpieces for 
their own thoughts, reveal that they would 
have been far better off writing essays. In 
contemporary English, probably the out- 
standing speciman of a successful novel of 
ideas is 
A Passage to India—E. M. Forester. 

A final observation. Do not learn How To 
Write For Money. Learn simply How To 
Write. Naturally, no writer wants to starve 
—he sells his work for the best price he can 
get for it (and then often wishes that the 
best price were better). But—however fond 
he may be of money, however much he’d like 
to lay his hands on some, however certain 
he is, both before and after a writing stint, 
that it is money he is writing for—if he at all 
deserves to be called a writer, you may be 
sure that, while he is writing, he is motivated 
by only one purpose: to see to it that what 
is in his mind gets transferred onto paper in 
a manner as satisfying to himself as he can 
make it. The creative processes cannot re- 
main creative—cannot be successfully en- 
gaged in—when they are subverted root and 
branch by non-creative aims; so that the 
creative writer must always be the first mem- 
ber of his audience whom he tries to please. 


























Don’t Blame Me! (Cont’d from pg. 39) 


and the author has taken advantage of all 
the tips I have been able to give him. Now 
it pays off; this work is good. He reads 
science fiction and Space literature often, 
and follows every item of scientific advance 
with keen interest. 


A second short story is a love story. Love 

appears late in life to two lonely people. 
Such a story is difficult to write and needs 
competent handling for many reasons. 
Whether we admit it or not, the average 
reader prefers young love and is not too in- 
terested in our elderly citizens and their af- 
fairs; and editors know this. Yet this could 
have been a salable script if the two prin- 
cipals had character and human interest, if 
they were somehow “personalities.” But this 
couple is not, they are just nice! They meet 
in an ordinary way, they talk of their grown- 
up children and their church, they know 
they are lonely, and they decide to marry. 
That is all the story. It is not enough. Such 
a thing might happen every day, and per- 
haps does. Written tenderly with emotion 
and with characters who somehow are 
“young in heart,” this might have been fine; 
but it doesn’t create even a sense of sym- 
pathetic understanding in the reader—they 
are just tiresome old people. Yet you and I 
know many old people who have the distinct 
fire of personality that makes one forget their 
age; they live! 

Two of the other short stories are not prop- 
erly stories at all, they are something on the 
order of what was once called an essay. They 
deal with problems of survival from an all- 
out nuclear war (both of them); and the 
characters seem to be automatons from whom 
fear has driven all other human sensations. 
We often get seeming duplicates of this type 
in the mail; why, we don’t know. Perhaps 
both authors read a similar article. In one 
story the father of the family digs a shelter in 
his basement. In the other, the family finds a 
hillside cave. In one case they turn to God, 
in the other they curse God. In either case 
there is no larger concern for others in like 
situations, none of the dignity disaster may 
bring out in the human spirit; nor on the 
contrary is there fierce or intense evil—it is 
as if we read a news account of a family who 











GHOSTING:—NOVELS STORIES TELEPLAYS 
Send your manuscript for that finer touch of an expert before 
you send it to the publisher. It may save you a reject, for he 
demands a skillfully written script. Free Reading. 

Also rejects doctored to make them salable. 

Payment down, Sense, when completed. yg vn xy 

years in doctoring manuscripts for authors. I am 

eir books and stories al shed. $3.00 per 1000 = 2 Ay {tour 
pages of completed work) wrapped ready or the publisher. 

Let me do it for you—to be sure it's right. 


MARIE ADAMS 


1694 Biair Avenue Saint Paul 4, Minnesota 
—_—<—$<—$—< $$$ 














MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


60c per 1000 words with carbon copy. 
Min. $1.00. Mailed flat. Rapid service. 


GRANT THOMPSON 
2931 Douglas Drive, Robbinsdale 22, Minn. 
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WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly ou should, and so do wel 
for our free folder” x in ng a low cost subsidy Ba IE 
service featuring author-ownership (all copies printed 
bound and belong to author) and tion 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
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391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 

MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 

Manuscripts — Books — Novels — Stories 
Neat — Accurate — Prompt Service 


Special Rates Per Page 


MRS. LEOLA MEMORY OLeand 
539 N. La Cienega Bivd., Hollywood 48, Culifersta 


PERSONAL TRAINING. 


not merely text books & promises— 





can help you to become a 


PROFESSIONAL WRITER 


Practical Magazine Writing is a 

course in personal help by experi- 
enced instructors. In a short time, under 
their friendly guidance, you experience a 
new con“ ence and sense of achievement. 
Sales of your material become easier. 
Write fiction, articles, TV plays. You are 
given professional, interested help every 
step of the way, from idea to sale. 


= 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819 Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 


Please send me the free valuable booklet, THE WAY 
PAST THE EDITOR, and information about Practical 
Magazine Writing. 


Name 


Address 


City er ; : aac en 























RIGHT WORDS WRITE CHECKS! 


Aim for richer sales to Films, TV! My years of real 
experience inside Hollywood studios backs my top pro 
writing help. Ms. of all types, or outlines. 

Honest criticism, $5 minimum to 6000 words, with pos- 
tage. Inquire other rates, details. 


JESSICA FOX MAY 
1287 S. Plymouth Bivd., Los Angeles 19, Calif. 































[A] new economical “gang run’ 
method now enables us to print 
your books and publications at 
lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


ADAMS PRINTERS 















30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. WD, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 





































FAMOUS WRITERS 
WORK WITH YOU 


From a carefully-selected pool of top writers 
and critics in Hollywood, I assign one emi- 
nently trained and qualified to work on your 
particular project. He will work with you 
exclusively until your story or book is com- 
pleted. 

Upon this time-proven plan rests the entire 
foundation of my business success. 


HERE'S WHAT WE DO....... 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 


REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed comments to guide you. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 


Minimum fee reading-analysis: Short story or 
article, $5.00; Book-lengths, min. $35.00. 


Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Brochure, and 
copy of reprint from published article about Ballenger 
the Ghost. 

20 Years of Literary Service 


H. D. BALLENGER 


14341 East Putnam St., Whittier, California 
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built a shelter and went into it and shut the 
door and that is all. 

One of the short stories is a fairy tale with- 
out satire, and while not marked as a “juve- 
nile” probably belongs in that category. Dogs 
talk, and little boys “run with the wind,” and 
over the hill is a castle. Fairy tales are not at 
all popular now when small boys read about 
Spacemen. Only the handling of a genius 
will make this a salable story. 

Two of the other stories are in the “impos- 
sible” class, for after reading them I am con- 
fused. I cannot make head nor tail of the 
plot or the theme, they ramble and meander; 
and the list of characters is so large, I cannot 
see where the emphasis is supposed to be. 
Everybody mentioned has a problem and 
there is material in each of these for at least 
two books. No character emerges as impor- 
tant or significant. And yet, scattered para- 
graphs are really fine writing in one of these, 
bits of description and dialogue that touch 
the imagination and the heart; certain lines 
have the mark of genius. What to do with 
such work? I wish I knew. 

The last story is a moving little tale of a 
man who loves his wife but hates being mar- 
ried. I thought I had something here when 
I started to read this—and to page three I 
had. From then on, nothing happened. Too 
bad, for there was the germ of a good story 
here; I am going to point this out to the 
author. 

Of the six articles, two deal with the world 
situation in politics and what world leaders 
should do. Apparently, the authors are not 
aware that such articles are accepted only 
when they are by authorities in their various 

fields and that the layman has to have some 
“peg” on which to hang his thesis before he 
can get a hearing, even providing he has a 
genuine idea. There is no genuine idea here 
and noauthority; just a sort of news-writeup. 

One article is in the impossible class and 
seems to embrace all human knowledge in a 
general way. Another is a description of the 
author’s experiences as a child, a sort of 
autobiographical record, but it is too or- 
dinary and factual and could have been 
duplicated by half the adult world. The 
other two articles are well-written and deal 
with the subjects well, but they are dated. 
The world has gone on to other matters. 

















SBooks for ‘Writers 


Watch Your Language, by 
Theodore M. Bernstein. A val- 
uable collection of pungent 
bulletins issued to his staff on 
accurate, concise writing by 


one of the editors of the New 
York Times. $3.95 


Elements of Style, by Strunk 
& White. Clear-cut concise 
rules on grammar and usage. 


wot tat A nationwide best-seller. $2.50 
SFR 





” A Professional Storywriter’s 

Handbok, by Edwin A. Pee- 
ples. A hard look at the state 
of magazine fiction and a dis- 
cussion of the fundamentals of 
storywriting by a professional 
free-lance writer with 
years’ experience. 


Successful Writers and How 
They Work, by Larston D. 
Farrar. A number of leading 
writers reveal the nature of 
the writer as an individual 
with their views on success, 
working methods, values, in- 
come, health, and other fac- 
tors. 


en reno 


| How to Write and Sell Maga- 
zine Articles, by Richard Geh- 
man. How a topflight maga- 
zine writer goes about writing 
$4.95 





salable articles. 





Feature Writer’s Handbook, 
by Stewart Harral. Feature 
ideas, interviewing  tech- 
niques and advice from fea- 
ture editors. $5.00 


Technique of the Novel, by 
Thomas Uzzell. A study of 
basic principles with emphasis 
on selection of a good subject, 
viewpoint, plotting, and real- 
ism. Includes analysis of 25 
outstanding novels $4.00 


mm: Six 


Television Writing and Sell- 
ing, by Edward Barry Rob- 
erts. A practicing TV script 
editor outlines the entire 


The Living Theatre, by Elmer 
Rice. The glamour, spon- 
taneity, and realism of the 
theatre told intimately by a 
man who has created over 27 

$3.50 


plays. 
vit Lrving Novel 


» or Gaarewithe Miks 
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L The Living Novel, edited by 
Granville Hicks. Eleven con- 
temporary American novelists 


process of writing for tele 


pull no punches in discussing 





vision from idea through ac- 
$6.50 


tual production. 


J Writing the Confession Story, 
by Dorothy Collett. The ten 








Encyclopedia of English, edi- 
ted by Arthur Zeiger. Thor- 
ough guide to rules and rea- 
sons of spelling, pronuncia- 
tion, grammar and usage. One 
of the best and most complete 
we have seen in this field. $1.50 





the problems of their a 


today. 






pennnnn wih 


Successful Technical Writing, 
by Taylor G. Hicks. Precise 
and easy procedure to follow 
in writing technical articles, 
news and equipment releases, 
engineering and scientific pa- 
pers, reports, catalogues, ad- 
vertising instructions, train- 
ing manuals, and technical 
books. $5.50 


TEN-DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE IF NOT SATISFIED 





WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the books I have circled, postpaid. 








elements of the typical confes- 
sion. A direct, practical work- 
book which can open one of 
the most receptive markets 
for new writers. $3.00 


Name 
Address 


City 


ABCD E 
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Payment of $ 


State 


enclosed 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


] 

, ( 
) Promptly and Accurately ‘ 
) 20-ib. bond — Free carbon copy ( 
, 55c per 1000 words ( 
‘ 12 years experience typing MSS. ( 
, RUBY WATSON , 
) 108 N. Lafayette Worthington, Ind. ‘ 
) Telephone: 125X ( 
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BROADWAY NEEDS PLAYS! 


Let our staff of professionals, with over 20 
years active participation in Broadway thea- 
tre, advise you on getting your play ready to 
market. WRITE US TODAY! 


oon Ri waiouts COUNSELLING SERVICE 
Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 





Fillers Are For Fun—Not For Sale 





Now I come to the “fillers,” short pieces that 
can be on any subject: incidents, jokes or 
what-have-you; humor included (the hard- 
est market to hit). 










I can cast aside the rewritten jokes that I 
read in the original form a few weeks ago 
in several magazines. I always get a batch of ’ 
these. I do read the current magazines, all I 
can get my hands on, all the time. Then 
there are the attempts-at-humor that fail: 
the “this happened to me and is therefore 








TYPING MIMEOGRAPHING 


MS. Typing 60 cents per 1,000 words. 

Mimeographing $3.00 per 100 pages. 

First-class work—Prompt—aAccurate. 
IRELLA HINKS 


an important event” scripts (a la READER’s 
Dicest columns), and the odd items that 
sometimes bring in a few dollars when they 
are written succinctly, as they seldom are. . 
There are many reference books from which | 
authors do rewrites. Of the fillers I have , 





2012 H Street Belleville, Kansas 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Reliable — tae zz — Prompt 


I watch grammar, spelling and punctuation. All work 
proofread. One free carbon. Extra first page. 60 cents per 
thousand words, plus return postage. 10% discount on 
manuscripts over 50,000 words. 


L. 
130 Russell Drive Sulphur Springs, Texes 


selected one that I may be able to sell—the 
idea is not especially new but the information 
is well written, entertainingly written. 

Now I come to the verse, which I sell as 
fillers now and then. Most agents will not 
bother with verse at all, but I happen to like 
poetry and poets, so I try, when I find a gem, 





BECOME A COLUMNIST 


Fame and fortune await the writer of a successful 
Column. My Course which costs little, points the way. 
Test your ability. Study odd moments. ‘‘Most helpful 
course ever taken’’ writes one student. Send for circular 
today. Ask about my book on feature writing. 


BEN ARID FEATURE SERVICE 
1I41A 7th Street Hermosa Beach, California 


to place it. The material must be light verse, 
lyrical and almost enthusiastic. I have told 
my clients this time after time, it is the only 
kind I can sell. I keep a file of the little 
magazines and often send copies to my poets 
so that they can get their work in print gratis 





NORTHWEST TYPIST 


10 years manuscript experience (also professional writing, 
typing. typesetting, proofreading experience) 
Guaranteed Quality, Fast Service 


» minor 
cult scripts, 70¢ 
Plus return postage. 
WILBERTA WAKEFIELD 
4945 N.E. 37th Ave. Portland 11, Oregon 
ATlantic 8-1079 


and enjoy the sensation of “being published” : 
but for selling, only light verse is in any way 
possible. 

So I find three verses, short, technically 
sound, lyrical and entertaining—lI will try to 
sell these ; I may be able to—they deserve to 





SONG POEMS 


AND 


LYRICS WANTED 


Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY 
1650 Breedwey New York 19, N. Y. 


be sold, they are good. The rest go back. 

What was in the rest of the mail? Bills. Ad- 
vertisements. Rejections. Appeals. Promo- 
tion gimmicks. A few checks. Letters from 
clients saying: “My work is good, why can’t 
you sell it?” 














FREE! FREE! FREE! Writi 


a salable short-short, will be mailed free of c 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, P 






the Short Short Story by Reber? Oberfirst 
My famous booklet, WRITING Py SHORT nag! STORY, which ¢ ts in writing 








‘© all writers seriously Gee in writing this type fiction. 
Pox 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 








4 Your Short-Gherts we Best Markets a me aii ioe 
Us short-sh fe to $850 tten ts sho se 
ar, ead das ha ten ation Tain tek elaine ies Uh cee Wt oie on ae 
OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, pak, City, New Jersey 


Our age 
by all means send them in for marketin 
ROBERT 























The Art 


of Writing 


Salable Stories 





‘EAD WHAT GRADUATES SAY 


$1400 From 
Outdoor Life 


Sold an article on hunting to 

itdoor Life for $400—that makes 
$1100 from them, plus two stories 

The Trapper, and several to 
ther men’s magazines. The time 
put in on your course was the most 

uable I ever spent.’’—Ray Beck, 
Knox, Pa. 


New Writer Sells 


Consistently 
I know you'll be glad to hear 
> that besides the short story and 
article I wrote you about, I have 


since sold three more articles, a 
filler, and a poem, and I have two 
articles on order. I do attribute my 
recent successes in large part to 
your course, because it is so very 
practical. It teaches exactly the 
things a writer has to know and do 
- in order to sell and to sell consist- 
ently.”"—Mrs. Jane Keith, Kansas 
City, Kansas. 


Continuous Assignments 
From Big Publisher 


Palmer training has enabled me 
to put color and human interest 
into several stories for business 
papers which ordinarily would be 
old, dry news reports. For instance, 


ny story in Textile World con- 
tained many of the ‘musts’ that 
a story. It was responsible 


continuous list of assignments 
o: McGraw-Hill Publishing C a . 
tes A. Leach, Saylesville, I 
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liters agree: Opportunities are 
greater than ever 


he Writer recently stated: “The fiction 
ket is large and varied, and writers will find 
Ss are more eager than ever to discover 
t, and Non-fiction is enjoying unprece- 
d popularity.” A TV script buyer: “Every- 
z is grist for our mills, even a one-page 
ne of a book. I want a good story. And 
beating the bushes all of the time.”’ A trade 
mnist: “Today a Niagara of opportunities 
flooded the byways of auhors. All you need 
canoe and the know-how to paddle it.” 
mer Institute’s unique training covers all 
fields of creative writing 

















may mean an 
extra *150 a 
month to you 


If you (1) want to write, or (2) if you sell 
only an occasional story, or (3) sell fairly regu- 
larly, but want to break into higher-paying mar- 
kets, you owe it to yourself to read “The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories.” 

Packed with useful information, this 40-page 
book tells about easily-reached markets; suggests 
ideas and sources of material to write about; 
answers many questions about writing for maga- 
zines, newspaper features, radio, television, mo- 
tion pictures. 

Letters from successful Palmer students show 
how your own background, ideas, and experi- 
ences may be turned into writing profits. 

This book explains how, as a Palmer student, 
you receive interesting, practical instruction and 
individual coaching; how professional writers 
give detailed comments on your own material, 
guiding you step by step; how this proven home- 
study method helps you develop your own indi- 
vidual writing style, saves time and effort in 
finding the most direct road to recognition and 
increased earnings. 

“The Art of Writing Salable Stories” is a 
stimulating book. You may read it and lay it 
aside—or it may be the beginning of a profitable 
and fascinating new life for you. Be indepen- 
dent; work where, when and how you please. If 
you have a sincere desire to make good money 
writing, and want to find out if you are one of 
those with the poteniial for an exciting future, 


send for your free book. No obligation. No 
salesman will call. Send today—don’t waste any 
more time! 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 

Nat’l Home Study Council 

1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J 40, Hollywood 28, Calif., Since 1917 
MAIL COUPON OR POSTCARD 


Accredited: 


se oesece eeeeee eee eee eeseeewoooeoceeas 
8 Paimer Institute of Authorship 

‘ 1680 N. Sye camore, Desk J 40 

; Hollywood 28, California 

' sien ase mail me free typical lesson package and 40-page book 
! explaining hew you help new writers get started and experienced 
§ writers increase their income 

! 

' Mr 

! Mrs 

! Miss 

' 

§ Address 

1 

' City Zone State 

! Please print clearly Veterans: check here [7 
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WHEN A DOCTOR 
CONSULTS HIS PATIENT 
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“ 2 
* There Has to Be Ee | 
he 2) 
: a Good Reason E 
iG PROMINENT PHYSICIAN brought me 

S A his book for professional editing and 

s explained why he had selected me as a coun- 

ie selor. “When you want a good doctor,” he said, j 
is “consult the busiest and most successful one you can Member of the . 
es find. Everyday practice keeps him alert, and expe- Authors League ‘ 
3] rience is the best teacher”. His argument has a of America. 3 
is point that applies in literary counseling. E 
s Since writing my first book in 1940 I have lived constantly in a world of , 
is books. I read them, write them, discuss them in literary clubs and arrange my |E 
is clients’ manuscripts for publication. As a working author and constant associate | 
| of others in the craft, I am kept alert to writing techniques, reading trends and ; 
| editorial needs. 2 
S After more than twenty years of professional writing, my books and those 
S of my clients are being published around the world. Experience and specializa- | 
3 tion have paid off for all concerned. ° 
2 It is impossible in this brief space to list my books and the publishers in many | 
S countries who issue them, just as space limitations prohibit a full discussion of ‘ 
| published clients. This detailed information and much more is available to you Ee 
S| in my free pamphlet, BOOK WRITING HELP, which also explains how I can E 
a aid in making your book publishable. E 
eS Write today for your copy of BOOK WRITING HELP, and remember that 
: your manuscript is insured while in my possession. x | 
) 4 
S No prizes, no gimmicks, no specials “for this month only”. y 
S All | offer is dependable service. E) 
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